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A QUARTER CENTURY OF CATULLAN 
SCHOLARSHIP (1934-1959) 


(Continued from page 148) 
XI. The Individual Poems (cont.) 

63. Recent commentators are concerned pri- 
marily with the extent of Catullus’ indebtedness 
to Greek sources. An out-and-out proponent of an 
Alexandrian source is V. Bongi, Attis (Carme 
63) studio introduttivo, testo critico e commento 
(Florence 1944), who regards the poem as 
an exercise in Alexandrian style based on a lost 
poem by Callimachus. Bongi’s work is useful in 
that it traces the myths of Cybele and Attis to 
the time of Catullus. The author, who met an 
early death in 1946, had treated the Cybele cult 
in an earlier article, which I have not seen: “Il 
carme 63 di Catullo ed il culto di Cibele e di 
Attis,” Civilta Moderna 15 (1943) 29-40. 

In an excellent analysis of the poem as a 
masterly study of religious psychology, O. Wein- 
reich, “Catulls Attisgedicht,” Mélanges Cumont 
(Brussels 1936) 463-500, argues that the model 
was an Alexandrian poet after Callimachus, since 
the whole milieu is Alexandrian, although the 
concluding prayer, while probably based on Hell- 
enistic forebears, is Roman in spirit. Wein- 


reich’s arguments are approved by H. Bardon, 
L’art de la composition 30, who warns, however, 
against attributing excessive servility to our 
poet. 

Braga, on the contrary, Cat. e i poeti greci 
150ff., believes that there was no Hellenistic 
model for this poem,which is distinctly original, 
although there are echoes of Greek motifs. A 
similar point of view is that of Mlle. A. Guill- 
emin, “Le poéme 63 de Catulle,” REL 27 (1949) 
149-157, who analyzes the poem as a three-act 
tragedy and compares it in spirit:with the Bac- 
chae. J. P. Elder, “The Art of Catullus’ Attis,” 
TAPhA 71 (1940) xxxiii-xxxiv, examines it as 
an original work of art, Greco-Roman in spirit. 
In a later article, ‘“Catullus’ Attis,” AJPh 68 
(1947) 394-403, Dean Elder treats the theme 
more fully, emphasizing the view that Catullus’ 
interest was not in the rites of the Cybele cult 
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but in dramatizing a powerful psychological ex- 
perience. 


To mention a pair of exotic interpretations, V. Si- 
rago, Cat. poeta della giovinezza 82, thinks that c. 63 
was inspired by Caecilius’ poem on the Magna Mater 
(c. 35), and L. Herrmann, NClio 6 (1954) 237-239, 
finds a link with the Clodius scandal of 56 B.c. and 
believes that an alleged Lex Maenia against emasculation 
gave Catullus the idea for the poem. 


64. For the various views on this “epyllion’”’ 
see Schuster, RE VII A 2377f. The extensive li- 
terature concerning it is devoted largely to ana- 
lyses of its artistic structure. Noteworthy am- 
ong these are the following: C. Murley, “The 
Structure and Proportions of Catullus LXIV,” 
TAPhA 68 (1937) 305-317 (the unifying element 
is the contrast between respectable marriage 
and ignoble passion) ; L. Richardson, Jr., Poetical 
Theory in Republican Rome (New Haven 1944) 
especialty pp. 54-65 (the arrangement is that of 

“a polyptych) ; R. Waltz, “Caractére, sens et com- 
position du poéme LXIV de Catulle,” REL 23 
(1945) 92-109 (arrangement in five sections, the 

‘last section, i.e. the moral conclusion, being the 
main idea); C. W. Mendell, “The Influence of 
the Epyllion on the Aeneid,”’ YCIS 12 (1951) 
205-226 (offers a diagram of the structure of 
c. 64 on p. 212 and demonstrates that Virgil 
uses a similar technique); J.-P. Boucher, “A 
propos du carmen 64 de Catulle,” REL 34 (1956) 
190-202 (there is no central theme, no attempt 
at unity, but a succession of details); F. Kling- 
ner, Rémische Geisteswelt (Munich 1956) 214- 
222 (analyzes the poem as an example of Ring- 
komposition): Klingner, Catulls Peleus-E pos, 
SBAW, 1956, Heft 6, a major study of the entire 
poem with an analysis in great detail (92 pages), 
pointing out elements of both unity and variety. 


The sources of the poem continue to receive 
the attention of scholars. Sirago, Cat. poeta della 
giovinezza 19-25, sees in it a lucubration belong- 
ing to Catullus’ earliest period, faithfully repro- 
ducing motifs from Euripides and Apollonius. 
Since it brings in trite loci communes and other 
overworked devices, it is clear that the poet 
has not yet mastered his models and has failed 
to develop unity of inspiration and tone. More 
sensibly, Braga, Cat. e i poeti greci 10f., 15, 
19f., ete., while admitting that certain details 
show the influence of Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, 
Euripides, and Apollonius, maintains that the 
poem is based on no Hellenistic model but is 
an original creation. A similar view is that of 
Bignone, Storia lett. lat. II 392-400. Boucher also 
(op. cit.) stresses the original quality of the 
poem with its bold innovations, its color, move- 
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ment, emotional quality, and imagination. F. 
Latte, “Der Thrax des Euphorion,” Philologus 
90 (1935) 129-155, finds (p. 154) that both the 
structure and certain phases of c. 64 show the 
influence of Euphorion (so Catullus was a can- 
tor Euphorionis). R. Avallone, “Catullo e Apol- 
lonio Rodio,” Antiquitas 8 (1953) 8-75, discov- 
ers many parallels with the Argonautica. 


Some, like Marmorale, Ult. Cat. 189, inter- 
pret portions of the poem as reflecting Catullus’ 
personal experiences; e.g. Ariadne’s unhappy 
love represents that of Catullus, while Theseus 
is the counterpart of Lesbia! A. Salvatore, La- 
tomus 12 (1953) 424-426, has a similar opinion. 
Giuffria-, “picureismo II 279-294, sees “pro- 
found Epicurean sentiment” in the poem, inter- 
preting it as the most explicit expression of Cat- 
ullus’ Epicurean faith. 

Gilbert and Renard, Catulle poésies 50, date 
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c. 64 as belonging to 53-52, which they regard 
as the period when Catullus was disillusioned 
about his own amour. Herrmann, however, La- 
tomus 15 (1956) 470, assigns the poem to 59-57, 
since he interprets the song of the Parcae as 
heralding the coming birth of a son to Pompey 
and Julia. 

Few of the many proposals of reading or interpre 
tation seem significant enough to be noted here. in vs. 
254, R. Waltz, REL 23 (1945) 101 n. 3, ingeniously 
reads quicum for MSS qui tum, i. e. cum Satyris Silenis- 
que, so that no lacuna need be assumed. Pighi, RFiC 30 
(1952) 42f., also reading quicum, eliminates the supposed 
lacuna before vs. 254, but thinks that vs. 255 is the 
remnant of the first and last portions of two lines, 
several words having fallen out. In vs. 287, Herrmann, 
Latomus 16 (1957) 675, changes the corrupt Minosim 
to Mnemosynes, which would be genitive with choress. 
In his edition, doris becomes doctis. The unintelligible 
tenen or teven at the end of vs. 344 remains unsolved. 
Statius’ campi is still preferred. F. Walter, PhW 60 
(1940) 476, proposes sentes, citing Ov. Met. 1.509, while 
Pighi, RFIC 30 (1952) 43, suggests tebae, a Sabine 
word for colles, and changes Phrygii to Phrygiae. 

65. E. Paratore, Catullo poeta doctus 180ff., 
discusses this poem as the work of Catullus’ 
most mature period. He regards it as introduc- 
tory not only to c. 66 but to all the docta car- 
mina. L. Daly, “Callimachus and Catullus,” CPi 
47 (1952) 97-99, thinks that vss. 12-24 are a 
close imitation, perhaps even a translation, from 
the Cydippe of Callimachus. In vs. 12, P. Levine, 
AJPh 73 (1952) 97, suggests legam of the Ital- 
ian MSS for tegam of V; Eisenhut, however, in 
his addenda to the Schuster edition, rejects Le- 
vine’s proposal, preferring the usual emenda- 
tion to canam because of the alliteration. 


66. The publication of new fragments of 
Callimachus’ ‘Lock of Berenice’ in 194922 forced 
a new look at the text of several passages in 
Catullus’ version. Schuster, who had unwisely 
adopted Bickel’s alitebos in vs. 54, Trassa in vs. 
58, and wnguenti cuatum (=cyathum) in vs. 78, 
brought out a new printing (Leipzig 1954) of 
his 1949 Teubner, introducing the necessary 
changes in c. 66, but leaving the rest of the 
text untouched. Chiefly on the basis of this new- 
est evidence, scholars seem more or less in agree- 
ment on the following readings: vs. 54, Locridos 
ales equos (=Zephyros) ; vs. 58, Graiia Canopi- 
tis; vss. 77-78, omnibus expers unguentis, una 
vilia multa bibi. 

The most thorough study of the entire poem 
during the period under discussion is that of E. 


22. For the new Callimachus fragments see R. Pfeiffer, 
Callimachus I (Oxford 1949) 112-123; E. Lobel in Pap. 
Oxy. 20 (1953) 84-88; C.A. Trypanis, Loeb edition 
(1958) of Callimachus, Aitia, etc. 80-85. 


Bickel, ‘(Der Kallimachospapyrus Die Locke der 
Berenike und Catull als Uebersetzer,” RhM 90 
(1941) 81-146. Though it contains the unfortu- 
nate readings just mentioned, this article is a 
valuable contribution to the interpretation of the 
poem and its evaluation as a specimen of Catul- 
lus’ skill as a translator. A. Traglia, “Sopra 
alcune consonanze fra il c. LXVI di Catullo e gli 
Aratea di Cicerone,” Studi in onore di Funaioli 
(Rome 1955) 434-438, argues that Catullus was 
familiar with Cicero’s translation of Aratus and 
that a comparison with phrases used by Cicero 
confirms the following readings: lumina (1), 
obitus (2), in lumine (7, 59), a fluctu (63). 
He also favors Bickel’s gentibus hic (59) as 
plausible because of anthrépois in Callimachus 
and the use of gentibus in Cicero. 


While the new Greek fragments permit a 
somewhat clearer appreciation of Catullus as a 
translator and show that he was more faithful 
to his original than had been realized, yet many 
questions of detail in the reading and inter- 
pretation of c. 66 remain unsolved. Some of the 
proposals of scholars follow: 


Vs. 2: G.B. Pighi, RhM 94 (1951) 43, retains ha- 
bitus of the MSS on the ground that the reference is 
to the movements of the stars rather than their settings; 
vs. 7: H. J. Mette, Hermes 83 (1955) 500-502, reads 
caelesti numine with the MSS; vss. 29-30: D. N. Levin 
“Ambiguities of Expression in Catullus 66 and 67,” 


CPh 54 (1959) 109-110, finds intentional ambiguity in 


Professor Leon’s paper is the 26th in the 
CW series of survey articles on recent work in 
classical studies. A list of the earlier articles 
appears in CW 53 (1959-60) 105. 


In April— 
L. A. Campbell, “Textbooks in Latin and 
Greek: 1960 List.” 


“Departments of Education on the Clas- 
sics.” (see page 180). 


C. A. A. 8S.: Constitutional Revisions; 
Nominations 1960-1961. 


In May -- 
H. 8. Beall, “Historical Fiction on An- 
cient Themes.” 


J. F. Reilly, “Respighi and the Classics.” 
In each issue: Reviews, Notes and News, “In 


the Journals,” ‘Classics Makes the News,” “In the 
Entertainment World,” Books Received. 
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maesta, which goes either with verba or as feminine 
with the subject of the verb, and in tristi, which, though 
it must be the verb, suggests an adjective with manu;23 
vs. 45: R. Herzog’s emendation rupere for MS propere, 
Hermes 71 (1936) 345, is adopted by Schuster, but My- 
nors prefers the commonly accepted peperere. 


Vss. 77-78, despite the new evidence from Calli- 
machus, are still troublesome. Bickel, RhM 93(1949) 96, 
proposes comiugus (archaic for coniugis) expers, but is 
forced to pronounce fuit as a monosyllable to make the 
line scan. B. Rehm, RhM 90 (1941) 346-351, conjec- 
tures ominis expers, explaining omen as an otherwise un- 
exampled archaic word for “headdress” (Berenice was 
not yet “unter der Haube,” i.e. married). No more plaus- 
ible is N. I. Herescu, “Catulle traducteur du Grec et 
les parfums de Bérénice,’ Eranos 55 (1957) 153-170, 
who proposes hominis expers / unguentorum una muilia 
multa bibi. While Herescu’s argument that Berenice must 
have used perfumes before her marriage has some cogency, 
the lengthening of the first syllable of hominis is impos- 
sible, despite Herescu's attempt to defend it. In vs. 93, 
Pighi, loc. cit., retains iterent and translates, ““Why should 
they (the gods) increase the number of stars?” 


Among other substantial discussions of the 
poem are two which were written before the 
latest papyrus discoveries: E. A. Barber, “The 
Lock of Berenice, Callimachus and Catullus,” in 
Essays Presented to Gilbert Murray (Oxford 
1936) 343-363, and J. Coman, L’art de Callima- 
que et de Catulle dans le poéme La boucle de Bé- 
rénice (Bucharest 1936). Barber daringly, but 
skillfully, attempts to reconstruct the entire 
Greek original. To Coman the yearning of the 
lock to be restored to Berenice’s head symbolizes 
Berenice’s own yearning to be restored to her 
husband’s affections. J. B. Pighi, ““Codex Catuili 
Bononiensis 2621 cum apparatu Ellisiano minore 
coilatus,” RhM 93 (1949) 24-26, offers correc- 
tions in Ellis’ readings of codex B. 


67. The fullest discussion of the meaning of 
this poem is Copley’s “The ‘Riddle’ of Catullus 
67,” TAPhA 80 (1949) 245-253. The scene of 
the scandalous transactions is, he believes, in 


Verona, although the leading characters are 
from Brescia. G. Rambelli, however, “Catullo, 


Carme 67,” in Studi di filologia classica (Paris 
1957) 65-68 thinks that the locale is Brescia, 


In vs 12, ROM 94 (1951) 44, and RP, 
NS, 30 (1952) 45, reads ianwa, quae ips, fact 


ie, the door is blamed for what the master 


(ipse) does, a reading which Kisenhut accepts 
in his revision of Schuster. 


Various attempts at interpreting the poem are 
to be found in Pighi, RFIC, N.S. 30 (1952) 
44-48; della Corte, Due studi catulliani 144-149; 


23. Levin finds other instances of deliberate ambiguity 
in this poem; vs. 51, abiunctae, either nom. plu. or gen. 
sing.; vs. 77, expers with either virgo or the subject of 
bibi. Similarly, in c, 67.8, veterem is to be taken with 
either dominum or fidem. 


Ferrero, Interpretazione 25-31. Copley, Exclus- 
us Amator: A Study in Latin Love Poetry (Am- 
er. Philol. Assn. 1956), which is a comprehen- 
sive study of the paraclausithyron, naturally in- 
cludes consideration of c. 67 (pp. 48-51). 

68. The controversy between the unitarians 
and the separatists continues undiminished. I 
can do no more than call attention to what 
seem the most significant among the many at- 
tempts at interpreting this elegy or pair of el- 
egies. 

One of the most effective blows on the side 
of unity is that struck by H. W. Prescott, ‘The 
Unity of Catullus LXVIII,” TAPhA 71 (1940) 
473-500. Accepting Schéll’s emendation mi Alli 
for mali of V, so that both parts would be ad- 
dressed to the same person, Prescott notes that 
Allius has requested two boons of Catullus (vs. 
10), one of the Muses, i.e. an original poem, 
and one of Venus, i.e. a new love mate, since his 
former one has left him. The second part of 
the poem is an attempt to supply the first of 
these requests. Another defense of unity is E.B. 
Viejo Otero, “Sobre la unidad del c. LX VIII 
de Catulo,” Emerita 11 (1943) 123-133. Regard- 
ing Manlius as the addressee of the introductory 
portion, he finds in Allius of the main part of 
the poem either a friend or a freedman of Man- 
lius. He bolsters this view by defying scansion 
so as to read Allius for aufert in vs. 157. 

For other opinions on the unity of the poem 
see A. Salvatore, “L’unita del carme LXVIII 
di Catullo,” GIF 2 (1949) 36-39, and “Le 
poéme 68 de Catuile et le probléme de l’élégie 
latine,” Phoibos 6-7 (1951-53) 7-55; J. P. Elder. 
HSPh 60 (1951) 126ff.; Biichner in K. Biichner 
and J. B. Hofmann, Lateinische Literatur und 
Sprache in der Forschung seit 1937 (Bern 1951) 
36-38; Herrmann, Latomus 16 (1957) 674. Cop- 
ley, “The Unity of Catullus 68. A Further View,” 


CPh 52 (1957) 29-32, contends that after writ- 
ing 68a, in which he turned down Manlius’ re- 


quest for a poem of consolation, the poet recalled 
an earlier poem of his and sent it to Manlius 


inserting lines $1-100 on his brother's death to 


make {t more applicable to the situation, Mar 
morale, Ult. Cat. 45ff.. holds that c. 68 consists 


of two separate poems with only a short time 
interval between them; 68b was written to his 
Veronese friend, Allius, who had made his house 
available to Catullus for his first secret meetings 
with Lesbia at the time when she accompanied 
her husband Metellus to his province in 62-61 
B.C. 


Among other separatists are E. d’Arbela, in his edi- 
tion (Milan 1947); G. Natoli, “La chiave del c. 68,” 
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MC Suppl. 8 (1938) 21-26 (Manlius first brought the 
lovers together; Allius made his house available); K. 
Barwick, “Catulls c. 68 und eine Kompositionsform der 
romischen Elegie und Epigrammatik,” WJA 2 (1947) 1-15 
(the two poems, though forming a unit, are independent) ; 
J. Wohlberg, “The Structure of the Laodamia Simile in 
Catullus 68b,"° CPh 50 (1955) 42-46 (68b is earlier 
than 68a because it shows a still happy relation with 
Lesbia). This article by Wohlberg offers a detailed analy- 
sis of the Laodamia simile as a good example of the tech- 
nique of a doctus poeta. 

The common misinterpretation of vss. 27-30 as a re- 
ference to Lesbia's wantonness appears, among other 
places, in the works mentioned above by Prescott, Wohl- 
berg, and Marmorale. Other details of reading and eluci 
dation follow: 

Vs. 17: Prescott, op. cit., demonstrates conclusively 
that multa satis lusi alludes to love dalliance, not love 
poetry. 

Vss. 27-29: Prescott, in order to make this passage 
refer to Lesbia, treats Veronae . . . cubili as a direct quo- 
tation from Allius’ letter, accepting Catulle of V and te- 
pefactat of the later MSS. Thus hic would refer to Rome, 
whereas otherwise the reference would have to be to 
Verona. 

Vs. 68: Prescott defends dominam of the MSS as 
meaning the mistress or wife of Allius. 


In vs. 136, K. Biichner, MH 7 (1950) 14-18, reads 
verecunde, to be construed with feremus, but Bickel, RhM 
93 (1950) 384, regards this as impossible Latin and in- 
sists that verecundae must be read, since the relative 
“modesty” of Lesbi: is contrasted with the plurima furta 
of Jove.24 Eisenhut, apparently unconvinced by Bickel’s 
argument, adopts verecunde in his revision of Schuster. 

The corruption in vs. 157 has not been eliminated. 
Mynors uses the obelus; so does Eisenhut, disapproving 
of Schuster’s adoption of haustis (for MS aufert), a sug- 
gestion going back to Baehrens and defended by R. Her- 
zog, Hermes 71 (1936) 347f. Schuster, though reading 
haustis in his text, does, however, characterize the pas- 
sage as a locus plane desperatus. Of the many other pro- 
posed emendations, none seems worth citing as even 
plausible.25 

70. V. Bongi, A&R Ser. 3, 9 (1942) 173ff., 
comments on the relation of this quatrain to 


Callimachus’ epigram on Callignotus (Anth. Pal. 


24. Biichner, replying to Bickel, defends his reading of 
verecunde at great length in Humanitas Romana (Heidel- 
berg 1957) 109-133 and 341 n. 74. The chapter “Die 
philologische. Methode™ (106-146), subtitled “Catull und 
die Elegie,” is devoted largely to an interpretation of 
c. 68. 

25. The first installment of G. Pennisi, “Il carme 68 di 
Catullo,”” Emerita 27 (1959) 89-109, had just appeared 
when the present article was completed. Pennisi, who is 
a vigorous defender of the unity of c. 68, discusses the 
entire poem with much detail. He interprets vss. 27-30 
as alluding to Mallius’ complaint that Catullus is at 
Verona while Mallius himself is unhappy at Rome (hic; 
at Rome, in a direct quotation from Mallius’ letter). 
Reading tepefecit (epistolary perfect), he takes vs. 29 as 
referring to Mallius’ separation from his beloved, a tem- 
porary separation, so that sitis felices, etc. in vs. 155 offers 
no contradiction. The munera Veneris of vs. 10 would 
be a love poem; the munera Musarum, a serious one. In 
vs. 32, non tribuo is to be taken only of Catullus’ in- 
ability to produce cheerful poems (dona beata of vs. 14). 


5.6) and finds in the Catullan poem a note of 
disquiet which is lacking in the Greek model. 
Among others who interpret this playful epi- 
gram as serious are Gilbert and Renard, Cat- 
ulle poésies 35, and Marmorale, Ult. Cat. 26f., 
who calls this a poem of profonda amarezza 
and follows those who take nubere literally as 
showing that Metellus is already dead. 


71. In vs. 4, L. Castiglioni, RIL 74 (1940-41) 
415f., proposes ad te (=quod ad te spectat) for 
the corrupt a te and is followed by Cazzaniga. 
Lenchantin keeps the MS reading as making 
sense (“He has caught these evils from you’). 
Schuster accepts the emendation fato. Mynors 
obelizes. Herrmann, in his edition, reads apte 
and has nostrum instead of vostrum in vs. 3. 


73. W. A. Oldfather, “The Most Extreme 
Case of Elision in the Latin Language?” CJ 38 
(1942-43) 478f., points out that the last line of 
this poem with its five elisions is outdone by 
Caecilius Statius and Lucilius. 


76. This most emotional of elegies is analyz- 
ed by Benedetto Croce, ‘‘Catullo, carme LXXVI,”’ 
La Critica 38 (1940) 193-197, who finds in 
it a pure, childlike emotion and genuine can- 
dor. Marmorale, Ult. cat. 73ff., 223ff., in his 
conviction that Catullus experienced a conver- 
sion to Oriental mysticism, derives much of his 
support from this poem. In the stress on bene 
merita he finds a Dionysiac motif; an Orphic 
one in in longa aetate. To Giuffrida, however, 
Epicureismo II 276-279, this elegy is an import- 
ant proof of Catullus’ Epicureanism, since such 
terms as pietas, fides, and foedus belong to the 
technical terminology of that sect. An attempt 
at reconciling these opposing views of Marmor- 
ale and Giuffrida is made by A. Traina, ‘Cat- 
ullo’e gli dei. Il carme LXXVI nella critica 
pit recente,’ Convivium, N.S. 1 (1954) 358-368. 

Copley, in his important article, ‘“Emotional] 
Conflict and its Significance in the Lesbia-po- 
ems of Catullus,” AJPh 70 (1949) 22-40, regards 
the poem as reflecting Catullus’ struggle to be 
released from a sense of guilt and unworthiness. 
P. M. Henry, “Pietas and Fides in Catullus,” 
Hermathena 75 (1950) 63-68, 76 (1950) 48-57, 
interprets Catullus’ concept of pietas here as 
honorable conduct in relation to one’s fellow 
human beings and of fides as the scrupulous 
carrying out of one’s obligations. Similarly, E. 
Turolla, “Circa due visioni diverse della vita nel- 
la poesia di Catullo,’” GIF 9 (1956) 1-9, sees 
fides in Catullus as not a philosophical concept, 
but one based in human experience. 

Elisabeth Paludan, “The Development of the. 
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Latin Elegy,” C&M 4 (1941) 204-229, stresses 
(p. 209) that c. 76 is an original poem despite 
its employment of certain commonplaces of the 


elegy. E. Pasoli, “Rapporti tra uomo e divinita 
in un carme di Catullo e in un canticum di’ 


Plauto,”’ Atti Acc. Agric. Scienze e Lett. di Ver- 
oma 6 (1951-52) 159-162, treats this poem as 
illustrating the do ut des concept in Roman 
religion. (The Plautine canticum is Rud. 185- 
219.) 


There is disagreement in the interpretation of in longa 
aetate of vs. 5. As we have seen above, Marmorale finds 


in it an Orphic concept of the afterlife. M. Gigante,. 


Latomus 10 (1951) 137-142, takes the phrase as the 
antithesis of brevis lux in c. 5.5, ie. the nox perpetua 
of death. This timeless rest (“‘eta senza tempo”) is to 
be granted him through “divine grace” as a reward for 
his pietas (a Christian concept!). Herrmann, NClio 6 
(1954) 244, insists that there is no religious connotation 
in the phrase. which looks rather to the past and his 
longus amor. The traditional view, that it refers to the 
remainder of Catullus’ life, however long it may be, still 
seems to prevail. 


L. Pepe, “Si vitam puriter egi. Sul carme 76 di Ca- 
tullo,” GIF 3 (1950) 300-309, explains Catullus’ claim 
of a pure life (vs. 19) as alluding only to his love for 
Lesbia. In vss. 20ff., Sirago, C. poeta della giovinezza 91f., 
finds confirmation of his belief that the poet was dying of 
tuberculosis. 


78a. F. Dornseiff, “Die Trimmer im Catull- 
buch,” Philologus 91 (1936) 346-349, overlook- 
ing the change of tone from that of playful 
ridicule to one of outrage and threat, takes this 
fragment as belonging to c. 78, the connec- 
tion of thought being that it is all right for 
Gellius to take liberties with members of his 
own family, but not with a pura puella. 

79. In vs. 1, Herrmann, Latomus 16 (1957) 
682, reads Gellius instead of Lesbius, placing this 
among the Gellius poems, where it fits into his 
pattern of eighteen lines to the page. 


81. M. Zicari, ‘“Moribunda ab sede Pisauri,” 
SOliv 3 (1955) 57-69, discusses this poem in an 
article which I have not seen. A. Massimi, ‘Nota 
Catulliana,”’ GIF 10 (1957) 336-338, takes Pis- 
auri in vs. 3 as referring not to the town, but 
to the river Pisaurus. Della Corte, Due studi 
159f., finds in the pallid hospes, the lover of Ju- 
ventius, none other than Marcus Livius Drusus, 
une father of the later Empress Livia. 

83. P. Maas, “The Chronology of the Poems 
of Catullus,” CQ 36 (1942) 79-82, holding that 
none of the poems is anterior to the year 56 
(see above, Section V), insists that Lesbia’s vir 
cannot be Metellus, both because Metellus had 
died in 59 and because Lesbia was not Clodia 
Metelli. but her younger sister, Clodia Luculli. 
N. I. Herescu, “Les médisances de Lesbie,’’ La- 


tomus 9 (1950) 31-33, effectively defends the 
MS reading loquitur in vs. 6 against the com- 
monly accepted coquitur. He cites parallels to 
show that Catullus is fond of the type of verbal 
repetition seen in obloquitur (vs. 4) and 
loquitur. 

84. Braga, C. e i poeti greci 231, suggests 
that Arrius’ maternal relatives are emphasi- 
zed because he was either born out of legal wed- 
lock or born a slave. D. M. Jones, whose paper 
“Catulli Nobile Epigramma” is summarized in 
PCA 53 (1956) 26, believes that Arrius’ misuse 
of the aspirate was not due to any Greek or 
Etruscan influence, but was a native phenomen- 
on belonging to the rustic or plebeian speech. 
In vs. 5, Herrmann, Latomus 16 (1957) 681, 
follows Riese in reading Umber for liber. 


93. Schuster, RE VII A 2370, reminds us 
that albus an ater homo is proverbial, express- 
ing complete indifference about a person. A. 
Esser, Casar und die julisch-claudischen Kaiser 
im biologisch-dretlichen Blickfeld (Leiden 1958) 
11, not accepting this obviously correct interpre- 
tation, concludes from this passage that the 
question whether Caesar should be considered 
a blond or brunet type, must have been a fav- 
orite topic of conversation in Roman social cir- 
cles. 


95. Since at least the sixteenth century, 
when Achilles Statius separated the last two 
lines as a fragment of another poem, the ap- 
parent lack of unity in this eulogy of Cirna’s 
Zmyrna has troubled scholars. Mynors follows 
Statius, albeit hesitantly (“haud scio an recte’’). 
Della Corte, Due Studi 121, regards vss. 5-10 
as a separate poem. E. Paratore, in Studi in 
onore di Funaioli (Rome 1955) 322ff., defends 
the unity of the poem. Della Corte, op. cit. 120f.. 
citing references which have nothing to do 
with the case, contends that Hortensius’ poetry 
was a youthful effort, composed soon after the 
Marsic War, that is, some thirty years prior to 
the time of c. 95, and that Catullus is con- 
trasting the youthful poem of Cinna with a 
youthful work of Hortensius. The same view of 
Hortensius’ poem as an early, immature work is 
expressed by Giuffrida, Epicureismo II 159f. In 
op. cit. IT 102-113, he discusses the whole poem 
diffusely as reflecting the Epicurean sentiments 
of Catullus. 


96. Gilbert and Renard, Catulle poésies 57, 
assigning Quintilia’s death to the year 54, think 
that this consolatio was written some years la- 
ter, probably shortly before Catullus’ death, 
which they place in 47, the year in which Calvus 
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also died. E. Fraenkel, ‘‘Catulls Trostgedicht fiir 
Calvus,” WS 69 (1956) 278-288, sees in the poem 
an indication that Calvus had abused his wife’s 
love during her lifetime and may now be desir- 
ous of forgiveness on the part of the deceased. 


99. Arguing that this apparently passionate 
poem to Juventius is largely based on conven- 
tional Greek motifs, Braga, C. e i poeti greci 
137f., believes that to Catullus pederasty repre- 
sented a literary theme rather than personal ex- 
perience. 


100. This poem is extensively discussed by 
Giuffrida, Epicureismo II 147-152, who, identi- 
fying Caelius with Caelius Rufus and Quintius 
with the addressee of c. 82, regards this epigram 
as an ironic attack on two Epicurean friends 
who had proved false to one of the most im- 
portant principles of Epicureanism, that of loyal 
friendship. As proof, Giuffrida cites the use of 
sodalicium in vs. 4 and, reading perfecta exhi- 
bita est wnica amicitia in vs. 6, he interprets 
perfecta as sarcastic, since Caelius Rufus had in 
reality turned out to be a false friend, betraying 
their fraternum sodalicium. 


101. That this epigram is no proof that 
Catullus actually visited his brother’s grave is 
held both by R. J. M. Lindsay, “The Chronology 
of Catullus’ Life,” CPh 43 (1948) 42-44, and by 
Sirago, C. poeta della giovinezza 43. The form- 
er’s argument is that c. 101 is of no significance 
in connection with Catullan chronology. Sirago, 
impressed by Greek parallels, believes that the 
poet’s grief is superficial, more or less a literary 
motif, rather than a genuine expression of deep 
sorrow. P. Maas, however, “The Chronology of 
the Poems of Catullus,”’ CQ 36 (1942) 79-82, re- 
gards the poem as entirely sincere, but in order 
to fit it into his theory (see above, Section V) 
that all the extant poems of Catullus are sub- 
sequent to the year 57, he assumes that the 
poet’s brother died after that year and that 
Catullus made a second trip to the East for the 
express purpose of paying his respects at the 
tomb. With this view Lindsay, in the article 
just cited, strongly disagrees. 


102. E. Castorina, “Una possibile interpreta- 
zione letterale del c. 102 di Catullo,” GIF 6 
(1953) 144-146, suggests that this brief poem 
may be a proof that Catullus was actually ini- 
tiated into a mystery cult, as Castorina’s teach- 
er, Marmorale, contends. To Herrmann, NClio 6 
(1954) 240f., the disrespectful reference to Har- 
pocrates here, as in c. 74, is an indication of 
the poet’s hostility to foreign cults. In vs. 3, 
Herrmann proposes hilorum (=beans) for illor- 


um on the ground that hilorum iure is an allusion 
to the bean-shunning Pythagorean cult with its 
practice of silence. He repeats this conjecture in 
Latomus 16 (1957) 681 and so reads in his ed- 
ition of the text. 


104. No progress has been made in explain- 
ing cum Tappone of vs. 4. Herrmann’s cum 
Varrone, in Latomus 16 (1957) 682, is no help. 
To cite one typical example of Herrmann’s bi- 
zarre combining of poems on different themes 
in order to make his eighteen-line theory come 
out right, we may note here that he joins cc. 
93, 104, and 92 into a single poem. 


112. As part of his program of identifying 
practically everybody who is alluded to in class- 
ical Latin literature, Herrmann, “M. Octavius 
Ruso,” REA (1938) 384-386, insists that the 
Naso of this couplet is actually Octavius Ruso, 
who, he states, was a historian and friend of 
Virgil and Horace. To support his argument, he 
is compelled to emend M,. Actorius Naso in Suet. 
Tul. 9.3 to M. Octavius Naso. E. Gilson, “Multum 
ad ...,’”’ MS 7 (1945) 337-339, explains multus 
as colloquial, meaning ‘wearisome, boring,” and 
compares Plaut. Men. 316. 


113. The old theory that Maecilia is the same 
as Mucia, the third wife of Pompey, is revived 
by N. I. Herescu in “Autour de l’ironie de Cat- 
ulle,” RCI 13-14 (1941-42) 128-137, an article 
which was not available to me. Herrmann, La- 
tomus 16 (1957) 682, for some strange reason, 
identifies her with Caecilia of Verona, and in 
vs. 1 proposes colebant for solebant, although 
in his edition he retains solebant. 


114. In vs. 6, E. L. B. Meurig-Davies, CQ 44 
(1950) 31, suggests dummodo homo ipse egeat. 
Schuster keeps the MS reading with hiatus after 
dummodo. Mynors uses the obelus. 


115. In vs. 5, G. P. Goold, Phoenix 12 (1958) 
103, replaces saltusque paludesque with altasque 
paludes, the reading of some of the later MSS, 
arguing that an adjective is needed with paludes 
and that hypermetric lines are not permitted in 
the elegiac meter. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS HARRY J. LEON 


The series of reports on “(State) Depart- 
ments of Education on the Classics,” previously 
announced, will begin in April with that on 
New York State. This will include an analysis 
of the revised Regents Syllabus. We hope to 
present our material on the other “CAAS 
states” in the remaining numbers of the cur- 
rent volume. 
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THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE ATLANTIC STATES 
FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 
FRIDAY and SATURDAY, APRIL 29 and 30, 1960 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PROGRAM 


FRIDAY, APRIL 29 


Executive Committee Meeting, Sheraton-Park Hotel 
Executive Committee Luncheon Meeting, Sheraton-Park Hotel 


Program Session, Sheraton-Park Hotel 
Miss C. Eileen Donoghue, Vice-President of CAAS, Presiding 


“Tennyson’s Epicurean Lotos-Eaters,”’ Professor Malcolm MacLaren, Syracuse Uni- 
versity 


“Some Greek and Roman Observations on the Ethiopian,’’ Dean Frank M. Snowden, 
Jr., Howard University 


“Temples and Churches” (illustrated), Professor Jotham Johnson, New York Uni- 
versity 


“Mathematical Symmetry in Vergil’s Aeneid,” Professor George E. Duckworth, 
Princeton University 


Annual Dinner, St. Albans School 
Professor Frank C. Bourne, Officer-at-Large of CAAS, Presiding 


Invocation by The Reverend Craig Eder, Chaplain, St. Albans School 
Greetings from Canon Charles Martin, Headmaster, St. Albans School 


Address: “Plato and the World Today,’’ Dr. Edith Hamilton 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 30 


Program Session, Sheraton-Park Hotel 
Professor E,. Adelaide Hahn, Vice-President of CAAS, Presiding 


“Pitfalls of Made Latin,” The Reverend Hermigild Dressler, O.F.M., Ph.D., The Ca- 
tholic University of America 


“Apollo vs. Marsyas: the Lyre vs. the Aulos,’”’ Professor Douglas D. Feaver, Lehigh 
University 


“Ovid’s Humor,” Professor Graves H. Thompson, Hampden-Sydney College 


“Some Coins in Latin Classes’ (illustrated), Professor Earl L. Crum, Washington 
and Lee University 


12:00 Noon Annual Business Meeting of the Classical Association of the Atlantic States, Shera- 
ton-Park Hotel 


Luncheon for members and friends of CAAS, Mount Vernon Seminary 
Miss M. Corinne Rosebrook, Presiding 


Address: “The Battle for International Communication,” Professor Franklin B. 
Krauss, The Pennsylvania State University 


Conducted tour, under the direction of Professor Glanville Downey, of the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Research Library and Collections, including the Byzantine Collection 
of Art, Classical and Early Christian Art, the Gardens, and the historic Music 


Room. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS will be the Sheraton-Park Hotel, 2660 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., at the intersection 
of Connecticut Avenue and Woodley Road. It is easily accessible to those driving from the west and north. Those 
coming by train should go by taxi from the Union Station. The Sheraton-Park is one of Washington's distinguished 
hotels, having 1200 outside rooms with bath, teievision, radio, and air-conditioning. Rates: Single rooms, $8.50 to 
$14.00; Twin bedrooms, $12.50 to $16.50; Suites (1 bedroom). $19.00 to $35.00. 


Rooms are also available, if application is made early at Hotel Devens, McLean Gardens, 20 Plattsbury 


Court, N'W., Washington 16, D.C. Approximate rates: Single. $3.75; double, $5.20. 


PARKING is available at the Sheraton-Park with rates as follows: In the parking lot, 24-hour parking for $1.75; 


in the hotel garage, 24-hour parking for $2.00. 


LocaTION OF MEETING PLACES AND TRANSPORTATION. St. Albans School is located at the intersection of Massachu- 
setts and Wisconsin Avenues, N.W., on the Washington Cathedral Close; Mount Vernon Seminary is located at 
2100 Foxhill Road, N.W.; Dumbarton Oaks Library is situated at 1703 32nd Street, N.W. Mimeographed directions 
for reaching each of these places from the Sheraton-Park Hotel, and a map of Washington will be available for 
each guest at the registration desk. In addition, for those who do not plan to drive, members of the Washington 


Classical Club are planning to provide transportation. 

REGISTRATION. All persons attending are urged to register as soon as possible after arrival. The registration desk 
will be in the Sheraton-Park Hotel. There will be a registration fee of $1.00 for CAAS members only to help de- 
fray some of the Association’s expenses for the annual meeting. The registration desk will be open on Friday from 
10:00 A.M. until 5:30 P.M., and on Saturday from 9:30 A.M. until Noon. 


Dinner. The Annual Dinner Meeting will be held at St. Albans School on Friday evening, April 29. The price 
of the dinner will be $3.00, including gratuities. Dress is optional. 


LUNCHEON. The Luncheon Meeting for all members and friends of the Association will be held at Mount Vernon 
Seminary on Saturday, April 30, at 1:00 P.M. The price of the luncheon will be $1.75, including gratuities. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION (Cont.) 


RESERVATIONS for the dinner and luncheon, accompanied by check, are to be sent to Miss Marian F. McNamara, 
3525 Davenport Street, N.W., Washington 8, D.C., and should be received by her not later than Tuesday, April 
26. 


Hotel reservations must be made directly with the hotel concerned. 


ADVERTISING EXHIBIT. There will be an exhibit of books and other materials by advertisers in THE CLASSICAL WORLD, 
in a room assigned for this purpose in the Sheraton-Park Hotel. 


PLACES OF INTEREST IN WASHINGTON. All of our members are aware of the many places of interest to be found 
in Washington, among which may be mentioned’'the National Gallery of Art, the Library of Congress, the Na- 
tional Cathedral, and the new National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception at the Catholic University of America. 
The limits of time make it impossible to arrange a tour in conjunction with our Annual Meeting, but individual 
members may wish to allot some of their time, while in Washington, to visiting these places. 


LOCAL COMMITTEE 


Professor William T. Avery, University of Maryland Professor Martin R. P. McGuire, The Catholic University 


Mrs. Marjorie Percy Bowen, Supervising Director of of America 
Foreign Languages, Public Schools, District of Columbia Miss Marian F. McNamara, Bethesda-Chevy Chase High 


Professor Glanville Downey, Dumbarton Oaks of Harvard School 
University Professor William R. Ridington, Western Maryland Col- 
Rev. William Dych, S.J., Georgetown University lege 


Sister Mary Bernard, Academy of Notre Dame 


Dr. Annette Eaton, Heward University 


Mrs. William Gerber, Western High School Mr. Andrew J. Trent, Langley Junior High School 
Mr. William Hogan, St. Albans School Miss Ruth O. Wofford, Roosevelt High School 
Professor John F, Latimer, The George Washington Uni- Mr. Virgil Wood, Longfellow School 

versity Miss M. Corinne Rosebrook, The Sidwell Friends School, 
Mrs. John V. Long, Mount Vernon Seminary Chairman 


HUNTER COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION FOR 1960 


695 Park Avenue, New York 21 


@ FIRST YEAR OF LATIN IN SIX WEEKS 
s34.1-2, 6 credits; daily, 8:30-9:45 and 
10:00-11:15 a.m. 


Friday, July 1 - Friday, August 12 


REGISTRATION: Instructor, Winifred Ruter Merkel, A.M.; 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer of the Archorological Institute of 
June 28 - 9:30-11:30 a.m. and 3:00-5:00 p.m. America. 


June 29 - 9:30-11:30 a.m. and 3:00-5:00 p.m. @ FIRST YEAR OF GREEK IN SIX WEEKS 
_ 0.20.11. s44.1-2, 6 credits; daily, 8:30-9:45 and 

June 30 - 9:30-11:30 a.m. only. 10:00-11:15 a.m. 

Instructor, Thelma B. DeGraff, A.M., Ph.D.; 
Chairman of the Department of Classical Languages of Hunter 
TUITION: free to matriculated students at the New York College High School, Lecturer in Greek and Latin ot Hunter 
Municipal Colleges; $12.50 a credit to others. Non-instruc- College: Schast of General Studies. 
tional fees: $5.50 or $7.00. 


@ CLASSICAL LITERATURE IN ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION 


Classes meet Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 10:00-11:15 or 


Friday. 


Instructor, Pearl C. Wilson, A.M., Ph.D.; 
Professor Emeritus of Greek and Latin ot Hunter College. 


For further information apply to Professor E. Adelaide Hahn at Hunter College, Tel. TR 9-2100. 
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LETTERS AND LETTER CARRIERS 
IN CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITY 
(Continued from page 153) 


Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, Gregory of Nyssa, 
John Chrysostom, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, 
and Paulinus of Nola were all contemporaries, 
and Cyril of Alexandria, Theodoret, and Leo the 
Great were younger contemporaries at least of 
Jerome, Augustine, and Paulinus of Nola. Thanks 
to their writings, and particularly to their more 
personal letters, we know Basil, Ambrose, and, 
above all, Jerome and Augustine, much more 
intimately than any of the great Greek or Latin 
classical writers with the possible exception of 
Cicero. Most of these men never met personai- 
ly, but some of them — Jerome and Augustine, 
and Paulinus and Augustine immediately come 
to mind — became intimate friends through 
their letters. The correspondence between Jer- 
ome, the famous scholar and ascetic in distant 
Bethlehem and the universally admired theolo- 
gian and pastor, Augustine, bishop of Hippo Re- 
gius in North Africa, is a striking example of 
the role played by letters in maintaining intel- 
lectual contacts, and in promoting friendship 
and progress in the spiritual life.1° But passages 
in the letters themselves are much more in- 
teresting and informing than any modern sum- 
mary of their content. 

Basil, Bishop of Caesarea, to Ambrose, Bish- 
op of Milan (375 A.D.): 

Ever splendid and abundant are the gifts of Our Lord; 
their magnitude cannot be measured aor their number 
counted. One of the greatest of gifts to men keenly 
aware of receiving His benefits is surely this present 
one, namely, that He has granted us, though so widely 
separated by distance, to be united with each other 
through communication by letter. For he has favored us 
with a twofold means of becoming acquainted: one, by 
personal meeting, and the other, through letters. Since, 
then, we have come to know you through what you 
have said, and have come to know you, not by having 
your physical characteristics imprinted on our memory, 
but by having learned the beauty of the inner man 
through the variety of your utterances—because out of 
the abundance of the heart each of us speaks [cf. Matt. 


10. See SS. Hieronymi et Augustini Epistulae mutuae. 
Edidit, prolegomenis et notis instruxit Jos. Schmid (Bonn 
1930; in the series Florilegium Patristicum, No. XXII). 
On the role of the letter in general in the Christian 
world of the fourth and fifth centuries, see especially 
the excellent chapter in D. Gorce, Les voyages, l’hospital- 
ité et le port des lettres dans le monde chrétien des IVe 
et Ve siécles (Paris 1925) 193-204. Full use is made of 
the original sources. 


You read CW. Have you told our advertisers? 


12:34]—-we have glorified our God who chooses in 
every generation those who are pleasing to Him.11 

Jerome, on the eve of withdrawing into the 
desert of Chalcis, to his friend Florentinus (375 
A.D.): 
I urge you not to let the distance or the time required to 
come to me to interrupt a friendship that has sprung 
from and is cemented by Christ. Rather let us try to 
strengthen its bonds by an exchange of letters. Let 
letters run between us, let them meet, and let them 
converse with us. Our mutual love will not suffer too 
much, if we can meet each other in this way.1 

Jerome from the desert of Chalcis to his 
friends Chromatius, Jovinus, and Eusebius (375 
A.D.): 
Now I chat with your letter, I embrace it, it talks with 
me, it is the only thing here that knows Latin. For here 
an old man has to learn a barbarous tongue or else keep 
silent. Whenever the familiar characters formed by your 
hands recall and bring your beloved faces before me, 
at ouch times I am no longer here or you are here with 
me, 

Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, to Delphinus, Bish- 
op of Bordeaux (died c. 405): 


When we write to each other we have this consolation, 
poor as it may be, that we imagine that we are seeing 
each other, and, forgetting for a moment that you are 
absent, we speak as if you were here before me and as 
if we could be chatting together at our leisure.14 
Paulinus, to the same: 
Your letters have revealed to me the countenance of your 
heart, your letters of good hope, of unfeigned faith, 
of pure charity. What a holy affection they breathe, 
how sweet and replete they are with the odor of Christ 
. what mirrors they furnish me, their reader, of the 
abounding graces and long active virtues of God in you!15 


Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, to Paulinus of 
Nola (395 A.D.): 
I have read your letters overflowing with milk and 
honey, displaying the simplicity of the heart with which 
you seek the Lord, deeply conscious of His goodness 
and rendering Him glory and honor. The brethren have 
read them, and they too are filled with unceasing and 
ineffable joy at the rich and excellent gifts of God 
which are yours.16 

Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, to Jerome at 
Bethelehem (395 A.D.): 


Never did any man know another's features as well as 


11. Basil, Ep. 197.1. The Greek text of St. Basil's Letters 
has been edited, with an English translation, in the 
Loeb Classical Library by R. J. Deferrari, St. Basil, The 
Letters (4 vols.; London and New York 1926-1934). 
Here and in the other passages quoted infra, with one 
exception, I am using my own renderings. 

12. Jerome, Ep. 5.1 (ed. I. Hilberg, CSEL, Vol. 54, 1910). 
13. Id., Ep. 7.2 (ibid.). The Latin text is easily available 
in the LCL, with an English translation by F. A. Wright, 
Select Letters of Jerome (London and New York 1933). 
14. Paulinus of Nola, Ep. 20.1 (ed. G. Hartel, CSEL, 
Vol. 29, 1894). 

15. Id., Ep. 44.2 (ibid.). 

16. Augustine, Ep. 27.2 (ed. A. Goldbacher, CSEL Vol. 
34, 1895). 
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I have come to know what peaceful joy you find in your 
studies in the Lord and what truly noble application you 
give to them. My desire for thorough acquaintance with 
you is of the strongest, yet I lack only one small portion 
of you, namely, your bodily presence. But, I can assure 
you, even that has been to a large extent imprinted on 
my mind by the account given me by our brother Alypius, 
now-a reverend bishop, but even then worthy of the 
episcopal office. I saw him on his return, but even before 
then, while he was seeing you there, I too saw you, though 
with his eyes.17 

St. Chrysostom in exile at Cucusus to the 
deaconess Ampracla (404 A.D.): 
We consider your sending of letters a proof of your 
fervent and zealous charity, and of your sincere and 
unfeigned kindness that is warmer than fire itself. Since 
you know this, bestow this favor upon us often. That 
we may be informed about your health, send us showers 
of letters! For if we know that you who are devoted to 
us are joyful, well, and safe, we shall derive from this 
news no small alleviation of our life in a strange region, 
but even the greatest consolation, though living in a 
most desolate place.18 

The writers of such passages betray all the 
devices and mannerisms of the Second Sophistic 
in East and West, but underneath the rhetor- 
ical and artificial conventions and pretty phra- 
ses there is a solid content of Christian doc- 
trine and practice. As Paulinus of Nola hag said, 
such letters are truly mirrors of the Christian 
spiritual life and its highest aspirations.19 

Getting private letters delivered, as was poin- 
ted out earlier, was not easy, and was often 
extremely difficult.2° The imperial government 
maintained a public post, the cursus publicus, 
for its own despatches, but made no official 
provision whatever for the carrying of private 
letters. Through personal influence or through 
the kindness of friendly officials, private letters 
were sometimes transmitted by public post. St. 
Ambrose, who before his elevation to the epis- 
copate had been a high officer in the imperial 
administration, had many friends in the public 
post, and St. Basil also could often rely on the 
help of civil or military personnel. But this pro- 
cedure is not to be regarded as normal or fre- 


17. Id., Ep. 28.1 (ibid.). The Latin text is also available 
in the LCL, with an English translation by J. H. Baxter, 
St. Augustine, Select Letters (London and New York 
1930). The translation given here is Baxter's. 

18. John Chrysostom, Ep. vtv (Migne, PG, Vol. LII 
{Paris 1859] 718f.). 

19. For the conventions and literary devices of the Se- 
cond Sophistic in epistolography: Sykutris, art. cit. 189- 
195; Wagner, op. cit.; Koskenniemi, op. cit. (see notes 
2 and 7, supra). The two last studies are particularly 
important and supply valuable bibliography. 

20. On the Christian letter carriers and related matters, 
the reader is referred to the excellent treatment in 
Gorce (see note 10 supra), op. cit. 203-247. He has 
covered the subject so well, that there is nothing striking- 
ly new to be added. 


quent. Private letters, ordinarily, had to be sent 
by private means. Rich Christians in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, as their ancestors of the 
late Republic and Early Empire, had their own 
letter carriers (tabellarii), selected from their 
household slaves (pueri). Bishops commonly em- 
ployed priests, but especially deacons, as their 
tabellarii. There are frequent references to such 
ecclesiastical tabellarii in the great Christian 
writers mentioned, and many are known by name, 
e.g., Augustine’s deacon Cyprian and Basil’s 
highly esteemed and much travelled deacons 
Sabinus and Dorotheus. The monasteries esta»- 
lished their own postal service and monks as- 
sumed the duties of tabellarii. Bishops also made 
use of monks as letter carriers, even Basil of 
Caesarea, the zealous promoter of cenobital mon- 
asticism, although he did not believe that this 
activity was suitable for men who had ernbraced 
the ascetical life and desired to remain with- 
drawn from the world. Clerics and monks serv- 
ing as tabellarii were usually briefed on the 
conte::ts of the letters entrusted to them and 
often made supplementary reports on matters 
that were not set down in writing. 

The transmission of private letters was in 
practice exposed to many uncertainties, delays, 
and, at times, almost insuperable difficulties. A 
good letter carrier had to be physically quali- 
fied as well as loyal and intelligent. Like the 
well-known Victor, the tabellarius of Sulpicius 
Severus, he must be, to quote Paulinus of Nola, 
“a post-rider on foot, a two-footed posthorse.’’2! 
The carelessness and disloyalty of lay tabellarii 
became proverbial. Few letter writers were so 
well situated to make use of travellers as St. 
Jerome, living at Bethlehem in the Holy Land, 
the goal of pilgrims from all parts of the Em- 
pire, but many to whom he entrusted letters 
turned out to be quite unreliable. Long jour- 
neys to places far from the main roads created 
special problems. Cucusus in southeastern Asia 
Minor, the place of exile of St. John Chrysos- 
tom, was almost inaccessible. Tabellarii did not, 
ordinarily, make more than one round trip a 
year between places that were long distances 
apart by land or sea. One round trip a year, e.g., 
was made between Hippo and Nola, and be- 
tween Bordeaux and Nola. Except' in extreme 
emergency, there was no letter carrying during 
the winter months. Even the healthiest of ta- 
bellarit were not permanently immune from fe- 
vers and other illnesses, and all were subject 

(Continued on page 199) 


21. Paulinus of Nola, Ep. 28.1: veredarius pedes aut 
veredus bipes. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 
MYCENOLOGY* 


Mycenology—the study of the Mycenaean 
Greek language and the life and institutions 
which its records reveal—is the youngest of the 
disciplines auxiliary to classical philology. It 
was born in the autumn of 1953 with the publica- 
tion of the epoch-making article by Michael 
Ventris and John Chadwick announcing the 
successful decipherment of the “Minoan Linear 
B” script.1 In the subsequent six years much 
painstaking work has been done on the subject 
by a body of scholars of the most international 
complexion. Some new material has been publish- 
ed, and a very large literature of interpretation 
has grown up around it, mainly concerned with 
the areas of philology, history, and comparative 
religion. I shall attempt in this introduction to 
describe very briefly tae new directions in these 
fields which the decipherment has opened up. 


*Professor Brown's article is the third in the CW series 
of “non-technical introductions” to various disciplines in 
the classical field; see J. W. Poultney, “Observations 
on the Italic Dialects and Latin,” CW 52 (1958-59) 33- 
37: C. L. Babcock, “The Study of Latin Inscriptions,” 
ibid. 52 (1958-59) 237-244. 

1. M. Ventris and J. Chadwick, “Evidence for Greek 
Dialect in the Mycenaean Archives,” JHS 73 (1953) 
84-103. 


In a presentation so summary much must be 
stated without the customary scholarly hedging, 
for which I hope I may be excused. There are 
divergences of opinion on virtually all interpre- 
tations of the material, and to do justice to these 
would require a vastly more expanded treatment. 
Those presented here are less controversial than 
most. 


The available documents which constitute 
the basis for the new discipline are between four 
and five thousand small clay tablets inscribed 
in Minoan Linear B script and excavated in three 
burned palaces — at Knossos in Crete, usually 
dated archaeologically to about 1400 B.c., and 
at Messenian Pylos and at Mycenae itself, both 
from about 1200 B.c. These tablets were the ad- 
ministrative records current in the year when 
the palaces were burned, and only this accident 
preserved them, by hardening the unfired clay. 
Their contents consist of inventories of palace 
equipment, arms, slave personnel, and the like; 
land holdings of various categories, probably 
for tax purposes; offerings to various gods and 
goddesses, and similar material. Except for 
these palace records, no use of “Linear B’’ is 
known beyond an occasional name on a Mycen- 
aean vase. The script seems never to have been 
widely employed, a fact which may account for 
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its disappearance when the centers of its use 
were destroyed. 

The script itself is a syllabary of some 87 
signs, of which all but ten of infrequent occur- 
rence have been identified. The parent script 
(probably “Linear A”) from which it was adapt- 
ed, was devised for a non-Hellenic language, 
and the use of Linear B for Greek is attended 
with so much awkwardness and ambiguity that 
it can never have been much more than a mere 
mnemonic device to recall to the scribe a con- 
tent which he already knew in advance. It con- 
tains signs only for open syllables — single 
vowels or combination of consonant plus vowel; 
it makes no distinction between long and short 
vowels, nor between the consonants 1 and r; 
except for the isolated series of d—syllables, it 
make no differentiation among the unvoiced, 
voiced, and aspirated consonants — e.g., ka, ga 
and kha are all noted by the same symbol. Final 
consonants are never written, an iota as the 
second element of a diphthong is not usually 
written, and consonant clusters are either rend- 
ered with a misleading ‘dead’ vowel (e.g. po-ro 
for pro) or simplified beyond recognition (e.g. 
pe-mo for spermos). In addition to the expected 
consonant series, the script also provides one be- 
ginning with y, another with w, one convention- 
ally represented as z (a palatalized dental or 
guttural), and, most surprisingly, one presented 
as q, and perhaps still pronounced as a labio- 
velar, like the Latin qu— a sound which by the 
eighth century had merged with either the la- 
bials or the dentals.? 


In conjunction with the basically phonetic 
script various ideograms are used. Of these the 
numerals, the indicators of units of weights, dry 
and liquid capacity and their subdivisions, have 
been quite positively identified. Numerous others, 
indicating commodities, inventory items, and the 
like, are easily recognized as conventionalized 
pictures of the objects intended. The ideograms 
always follow the phonetic portion of a line, and 
the scribe quite often doubles the ideograms 
with a syllabic “reading” of the same — a prac- 
tice greatly facilitating identification. The ideo- 
grams in some cases have the same form as the 
phonetic signs; the Greek “reading’’ of the ideo- 
gram, however, is unrelated to the phonetic val- 


2. The relation between the Greek interrogative tis and 
the Latin quis, the Greek adverb pds and the Latin quo 
indicates the different lines of linguistic development here. 
Roughly I.-E. labio-velar RW becomes Latin qu, but Attic 
Greek t before i or e, p before a, 0, or u. See M. Lejeune, 
“Les labio-vélaires en grec mycénien,” BSL 53 (1957- 
58) xxv-xxvi. 


ue of the symbol — a further indication that 
the script was orginally devised for a non-Hell- 
enic language. 

The ‘“‘Achaean”’ dialect, as this Greek of 1400- 
1200 B.c. may properly be called, shows phonolo- 
gical traits that align it with the eastern group 
of Hellenic dialects, and especially closely with 
the Arcado-Cyprian and Aeolic branches.* As 
might be expected from its very early date (some 
five hundred years before the earliest known 
alphabet Greek inscriptions) a great deal of the 
vocabulary is unattested in later Greek. In in- 
flection, as well as in vocabulary, Achaean ex- 
hibits peculiarities, e.g. the second declension 
genitive singular ending in -oio, and a frequent 
third declension type in -eus, gen -ewos, which 
are common in the Homeric dialect. As a result 
of the new light which the decipherment of 
Achaean has thrown on Greek dialect relations, 
it has become necessary to abandon the earlier 
picture of the Arcado-Cyprian, Aeolic, Ionic, and 
Doric dialects as the residues of so many waves 
of Hellenic invasion. It is clear that during the 
period 1400-1200 B.c. at least, and on Crete as 
well as in the Peloponnesus, a single uniform 
language was spoken. This Achaean language 
unity was broken c. 1200 by an invasion which 
burned the palaces, and which may fairly cer- 
tainly be supposed to be that which brought 
into Greece the north-western (Doric) dialects. 
It was only after the disappearance of the cul- 
tural and (probably) political unity of the “‘Ach- 
aean Empire” that the Achaean common langu- 
age became differentiated into the three dialects 
known in historical times as Arcado-Cyprian, 
Aeolic, and Ionic. The “epic’’ dialect employed 
in the Homeric poems conservatively maintains 
many features of the common parent language, 
but is not itself in the direct line of descent of 
either Aeolic or Ionic. The recognized ‘‘mixed”’ 
character of the Hemeric dialect is the mark of 
the undifferentiated nature of the Achaean 
parent language of which it is a late develop- 
ment, not of an artificial contamination of Ionic 
and Aeolic elements, as used to be supposed. 


The language unity prevailing among the 
Achaean lands presupposes some kind of central 
political power. The Linear B documents give 
no evidence for this, but the existence in his- 
torical times on the island of Cyprus of a dialect 
most closely related to that spoken in Arcadia 
in the central Peloponnesus, and written in an 
awkward syllabary closely akin to Minoan Lin- 
ear B, supplies an indirect indication. This is 


3. See Documents 67-91. 
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directly supported by Hittite documents of the 
fourteenth and thirteenth centuries B.c. which 
note the presence in southern Asia Minor, Cy- 
prus, and possibly Lesbos, of a people called Ah- 
hiyaw4é and kings with Greek names. The situa- 
tion which the Iliad presupposes during the Tro- 
jan War, a sort of federative community of all 
Achaeans under a single kingship for a limited 
military objective, points in the same direction. 
So, in their own way, do the sumptuous royal 
burials at Mycenae. It may be assumed that the 
Achaean Greeks were united in some sort of 
monarchy during the period when their common 
dialect was being evolved. During this period 
they engaged in two great overseas expeditions, 
of which reverberations have come down to us: 
about 1750 B.c. they conquered Knossos in Crete, 
where they settled and assimilated the local 
civilization until c. 1400 an uprising of the non- 
Hellenic Cretans destroyed their palace and drove 
them out; and some time in the thirteenth cen- 
tury they destroyed Troy.* 


But of these grandiose events the humble 
clay tablets of Knossos, Pylos, and Mycenae tell 
nothing. Their concerns are such items as the 
numbers of swine being fattened in the several 
villages of Pylos, or of pounds of coriander 
submitted by tributaries, or of one-handled and 
two-handled drinking cups in the palace store- 
rooms, It is only from indirect indications that 
conclusions can be drawn about the conditions 
in which the Greeks of these ages lived. 


Large parts of the records are lists of per- 
sonal names, professions, and the like. One fact 
of importance results from these: if names are 
indicative of racial origin, Greeks and non- 
Greeks are thoroughly intermingled, in all castes 
of society from bottom to top. There is no dom- 
inant Hellenic aristocracy and suppressed non- 
Hellenic plebs. There is an astonishingly wide 
diversity of specialized occupations —- swine- 
herds, cownerds, goatherds, bee-keepers, carpen- 
ters, bronze-workers, potters, fullers, bakers, 
goldsmiths, perfume makers, and scores of 
others. There is, however, no mention anywhere 
of any variety of merchant. There are various 
kinds of doeloi and doelai—slaves of individu- 
als, and of deities. The legal status of these ap- 
pears to have varied widely, and it is not cer- 
tain that the word doelos (Attic doulos) always 


4. The traditional dates for the Trojan War, 1194-1184 
B.c., rely on no more certain base than learned Alex- 
andrian conjecture, and are certainly too low. Pylos was 
destroyed c. 1200 B.c., in the reign probably of a grand- 
son of Nestor, who fought at Troy. 


designates the same kind of dependence.® There 
is a complicated system of land-holding in which 
different categories of land are distinguished and 
the obligations of tenants accordingly. In gen- 
eral, the social system appears to be vastly more 
complicated than that which the Homeric poems 
reveal. 


There appears to be a horse-owning aristoc- 
racy, the “Followers” (hequetai), who compose 
the chariot corps in battle.6 Stores of chariot 
bodies and chariot wheels are listed at Knossos. 
Body armor, such as corslets, shoulder-guards, 
and helmets and both swords and spears are 
inventoried. Surprisingly neither greaves nor 
shields have so far been noted. Ships occur, and 
in one famous tablet we have apparently a copy 
of an order dispatching a vessel with thirty row- 
ers to Pleuron. Other records list quotas of 
bronze requisitioned for ‘ships and spear and 
arrow points.” A series of Pylos tablets enum- 
erates military commands of some sort (o-ka; 
perhaps orkha, Attic arkhe), with their officers 
and places of station. Their purpose is stated 
in the words: ‘‘Thus the watchers are guarding 
the coast.’’? 


At Pylos the tablets dealing with land ten- 
ure give indirect evidence of the political ar- 
rangements. The state is a monarchy, ruled by a 
single king (wanaz). Pylos itself is the adminis- 
trative center of the kingdom, and there are nine 
subordinate towns within its territory; these, un- 
fortunately, cannot be identified. Officials desig- 
nated as ko-re-te and po-ro-ko-re-te (koireter 
and prokoireter?) seem to function as “mayors” 
and “sub-mayors” of the smaller towns.8 The 
army, or perhaps more precisely, the chariotry, 
is commanded by the lawagetas (cf. the Athenian 
polemarkhos). He and the king enjoy the priv- 
ilege of a temenos, or choice plot of land allotted 
by the community—a usage known from Homer. 
The community—damos—appears to control all 
the common land (Ktoina ke-ke-me-na), from 
which it makes allotments. Individual holdings 
(ktoina ktimena) are perhaps newly cleared 
land. The term te-re-ta is not certainly identi- 


5. See summary of paper “Slavery” by E. L. Bennett, 
Jr., at the Third International Congress of Classical 
Studies (London, Aug. 31 - Sept. 5, 1959), Nestor 73f. 
6. See Chadwick, Decipherment 109. 

7. See H. Mihlstein, Die OKA-Tafeln von Pylos (Basel 
1956); and L. R. Palmer, “Military Arrangements for the 
Defense of Pylos,”” Minos 4.2 (1956) 120-145. 

8. See M. Ruipérez, “KO-RE-TE-RE et PO-RO-KO-RE- 
TERE a Pylos,” in M. Lejeune (ed.), Etudes mycénien- 
nes: Actes du colloque international sur les textes 
mycéniens, Gif-sur-Yvette, 3-7 avril 1956 (Paris 1956) 
105-117. 
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fied, but it probably does not designate either a 
social or priestly function, as has been suggested, 
but a kind of vassalage. Various individuals are 
qualified by adjectives derived from the “king” 
(wanakteros) and the lawagetas (lawagesios). 
They are probably dependent in some legal way 
on these rulers; the gnapheus wanakteros thus 
is probably a “king’s man” who happens to be 
a fuller, not “fuller in ordinary to His Majesty.” 
The common Greek word for “king,” basileus 
(pa2-si-re-u) occurs in the Linear B material, but 
designates a person of only local importance. 
Since there are several basiléwes, it is probable 
that the word signifies the head of a gentile 
community, like the Athenian phylobasileis, of 
whom there were four. It should be remembered 
that,in Homer all the major Achaean heroes are 
basileis, but Agamemnon is basileutatos, “king- 
est.” Alongside the political and social classes 
noted, there is also a bewildering variety of 
priests and priestesses (hiereus and hiereia), on 
which there is too little agreement to warrant 
their inclusion in this brief outline.? 


The picture of Achaean religion revealed by 
the Linear B documents confirms surprisingly 
well the conjectures of such authorities as M.P. 
Nilsson, made before the decipherment. The rec- 
ognized two groups of deities, Olympian sky- 
gods (presumably Hellenic) and non-Hellenic 
earth-goddesses both appear, and their merger 
into something approaching the classical Greek 
pantheon has already begun. Zeus and Hera are 
already paired, but they appear to be less prom- 
inent than the Horse-god Poseidon. Both Zeus 
and Poseidon have unexpected female doublets 
— Diwia and Poseidaeia. Hermes, Athena, and 
Artemis are named, Hephaestus appears as an 
element in a theophoric personal name, and there 
is an enigmatic fragment of a tablet inscribed 
Di-o-nu-si-jo:—the name Dionysus in the geni- 
tive case, If this is the god’s name, which until 
further evidence remains uncertain, all the theo- 
ries of the late Thracian origin of Dionysus 
would have to be scrapped. Ares does not appear 
— it will be remembered that his position in 
the Iliad is not very exalted — nor do Apollo 
or Aphrodite, who are eastern divinities. On the 
other hand, the names Enyalios and Paiaw6én 
are recorded. Enyalios is a Homeric epithet of 
the war-god, and Paié6én a by-name of Apollo, 


but they were probably in origin independent dei- 


9. See Documents 232-274; F. R. Adrados, “EI cuito real 
en Pylos y la distribucién de la terra en época micenica,” 
Emerita 24 (1956) 343-416; E. Will, “Aux origines 
du régime foncier grec: Homére, Hésiode, et l’arriére- 


plan mycénien,” REA 59 (1957) 5-50. 
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“An old reliable has now been made even 
more valuable and usable . . . a concise dic- 
tionary which is a first-rate companion for 
high school and college students of Latin. 
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“I strongly recommend this dictionary for 
beginning students in Latin, and to Latinists 
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ary school students.” 
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ties subsequently merged with the Thracian Ares 
and the Asianic Apollo. A Cretan tablet mentions 
Eleithia, i.e., the goddess of child-birth Eilei- 
thyia. Demeter is not recorded under her classi- 
cal name, but she is probably the deity often 
referred to at Pylos under the simple te-o, 
(theos), or perhaps po-ti-ni-ja (potnia), “Our 
Lady,” although the latter title is more com- 
monly associated with Athena. It may be that 
at the date of our documents the differentia- 
tion of the pre-Hellenic mother-goddess into 
Demeter, Athena, Aphrodite, et al., had not yet 
been fully accomplished.1° 


The offerings to these deities usually take 
the form of olive-oil (elaiwon) perfumed with 
various substances, including roses (wordon). 
This was presumably burned and gave ‘a sweet 
savor unto the lord.” Cheese is also mentioned 
as an offering, and occasionally animals. One set 
of Knossos tablets gives what appears to be a 
fragment of a ritual calendar; under six month 
names (one of which is known in Arcadia), of- 
ferings are specified as being sent ‘to Dicte,”’ 
“to the Daidaleion,” etc. Part of a similar calen- 
dar, with different month names, is known also 
at Pylos. 

A final area of some interest on which the 
Linear B material throws light is that of art 
history. A group of Pylos tablets lists, with iden- 
tifiable ideograms, various categories of house- 
hold gear: tripod cauldrons, drinking cups, wine- 
jars, fire-tongs, fire-rakes, boiling pans, bath- 
tubs, tables (torpezai), chairs (thornoi), foot- 
stools (thranue8), etc.11 In the case of the tables, 
chairs, and footstools the inventory is very ex- 
plicit about the material and the ornamenta- 
tion, although unfortunately most of the des- 
cription involves vocabulary not yet certainly 
identified. Thus, one chair is described as “in- 
laid with cyanus [a Homeric word, which prob- 
ably means a kind of blue faience! and silver 
and gold on the back, which is inlaid with men’s 
figures in gold, and with a pair of gold finials 
(?), and with golden griffins and with griffins 
of cyanus.” Another report lists ‘One footstool 
inlaid with a man and a horse and an octopus 
(po-ru-po-de-qe= polupodei-qe) and a griffin in 
ivory; one footstool inlaid with ivory lions’ 
heads and grooves (?); one footstool inlaid with 
ivory nuts.” The motifs mentioned — octopus, 


10. See Chadwick, Decipherment 124-126. 

11. I-E. vocalic 7, which in Attic Greek becomes ra or 
ro, usually appears in the Achaean dialect as or, a pheno- 
menon which characterizes the Arcado-Cyprian and Aeolic 
dialects also. Thus, Ach. torpeza :: Att. trapeza; Ach. 
thornos :: Att. thronos; Ach. wordon :: Att. rhodon. 
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griffin, lions’ heads, etc. — are among the com- 
monest in Mycenaean art. Certain small ivory 
carvings which Professor Wace found in My- 
cenae are indeed believed to have formed the 
ornamentation of just such a footstool, the wood 
of which has of course long since decayed. It is 
unlikely that archaeology will ever turn up one 
of these magnificent pieces of furniture; the 
scribe’s detailed description, however, will serve 
as in some sort a substitute.!2 


How much more can we expect Minoan Lin- 
ear B to give the scholarly world? First of all, 
we can expect confidently to reach a much bet- 
ter understanding of the material at present 
available. We can probably expect also to find 
other deposits of similar material which may 
add to our knowledge. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that the preservation of the 
material we have is due to its accidental firing; 
unless we can find some more burned palaces, 
the corpus of Linear B tablets is not likely to 
grow. Finally, are we, as scholars still wistfully 
hope, going to find some literary texts, or at 
least some historical chronicles? No. The script 
may have been used for letters on papyrus, 
which will of course have disintegrated any- 
where in the Greek world. It may have been 
used on papyrus or parchment by poets as a 
kind of short-hand notation for epic songs. Such 
a literature undoubtedly existed, but to have 
committed it to writing must have been most 
exceptional. Even if a complicated text could be 
conveyed intelligibly to a person who did not 
know it in advance, which is highly unlikely, 
there was in any case no reading public. The 
script was used for bureaucratic purposes, and 
probably not widely known beyond the palace 
walls. Any written copy of a literary composi- 
tion must have been a unique specimen, for the 
writer’s sole use. For such a thing to have sur- 
vived at all it must have been exported to Egypt 
and preserved in some still undiscovered tomb. 
The combination of all these highly improbable 
accidents renders the prospect of ever discover- 
ing a literary document in Mycenean script as 
nearly impossible as any human prospect can 
be. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE W. EDWARD BROWN 


12. See D. H. F. Gray, “Linear B and Archaeology” 
(with plates), BICS No. 6 (1959). 
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Denys L. Pace. History and the Homeric Iliad. (“Sather 
Classical Lectures,” 31.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1959. Pp. ix, 350; 
1 pl.; 14 maps and plans. $8.00. 


WITH EXTRAORDINARY control of Oriental scholarship, 
Page supports (1-40) Hrozny’s suggestion that Ahhijawa 
is Rhodes. He uses (41-96) Professor Blegen’s Troy I-Ill 
(for his views after IV see now Antiquity 33 [1959] 
25-31) to present a lucid account of the city’s history. 
He argues (57f.) that the Trojans were Greeks, and 
their exports yarn or textiles and horses. The third 
lecture (97-117) maintains that near the end of the 
thirteenth century (109) “the historical background of 
. .. The Trojan War, is to be found .. . in the conflict 
between rival forces, Achaean and the League of Assuwa, 
over the territory at long last vacated by the Hittites.” 


P. next (118-177) argues the historicity of the 
Achaean: and Trojan Catalogues, especially because of 
place-names known to have been Mycenaean habitations 
and names not known to later Greeks. But, accepting 
P.’s calculations (120), only 29% of the Achaean entries 
have been proved by archaeology Mycenaean, and to 
hold (141) “the places named are all, so far as we 
know or may conjecture, Mycenaean sites” is perhaps 
misleading, although not untrue. As to unknown names, 
they can always be fabrications and finally P. never 
poses the apt question, how many places not mentioned 
in the Catalogue have Mycenaean remains. As to the 
Trojan catalogue I have always felt that the Greek one 
is its only excuse for being. P.’s arguments (137-144), 
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again from forgotten names and also (137: cf. 144) 
because “it is not easy to think why they [sc. the poets] 
should make a versified list of Trojans and their allies 
except in connexion with a war,” do not change my 
mind. Why not “in connexion with a poem?” P. 
establishes a strong case, however, for the view that 
the Catalogues were preserved independently from the 
Iliad into which they were incorporated “at a very late 
stage of its development.” 

P. discusses the Linear B tablets (178-217) often 
disagreeing (184ff.) with Professor Palmer's inaugural. 
The Homeric poems have lost (187) the elaborate gov- 
ernmental structure and complex social system of the 
tablets. Since the publication of the Boston double-axe, 
P.’s remarks on Demeter (192 and n. 61) must. be 
tempered: see E. T. Vermeule, “A Golden Minoan 
Double Axe,” BMFA 57 (1959) 4-14. The question 
of Trojan names on the tablets is ably handled (198). 
They may well be Greek adaptations. Note 73 is a 
valuable collection of dactylic hexameters in Demosthenes. 
The earliest one I have found in the orators is at 
Antiphon 1.3. 


The final lecture, “Some Mycenaean Relics in the 
Iliad’ (218-296) is filled with interest. In the wake of 
Parry and Gray, P. has fine remarks on formulaic tech- 
niques and traditional epithets and his notes are a 
thesaurus of valuable statistics. Here are good things tco 
on armour, the antiquity of certain heroes (P. revives 
Wackernagel’s hypothesis that originally Aiante meant 
Ajax and his brother), and their historicity. At 249f. 
Hector’s helmet is emphatically shown to have been 
flashing and not wagging. At n. 47 Achilles never 
carries the aspis “except in S 458.” But he does not 
there. Thetis merely asks Hephaestus for an aspis, while 
Hephaestus (18.478 etc.) goes on to make a sdkos. Except 
for Miss Lorimer ladies have never been authorities on 
shields. Homer lived at the end of the Dark Ages (259) 
but our Iliad descends (260) from a written text “made 
at Athens in the 6th century B.c.” An appendix, “Mul- 
tiple Authorship in the Iliad,” provides a stern separatist 
analysis of the embassy to Achilles and the Achaean Wall. 

This is an immensely good and important volume 
that ranks with the Homeric Sathers of Scott, Bassett, 
and Carpenter. One never ceases to admire the Regius 
Professor's incisive logic, profound erudition, and emin- 
ently readable prose. They are all here at their best. 
I am confident that the book will be long read and 
widely acclaimed. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY WILLIAM M. CALDER, Il 


J. C. KAMERBEEK. The Plays of Sophocles: Commentaries. 
Part II: The Trachiniae. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1959. Pp. 
x, 256. Fl. 46. 


THIS IS THE SECOND volume of Professor Kamerbeek’s 
series of commentaries on the plays of Sophocles, and 
it is distinctly better than the first, on Ajax (for which 
see CW 50 [1956-57] 159), partly because the English is 
much improved. Each volume consists of an introduction 
and a line-by-line commentary. Pearson's text is followed, 
with differences from it recorded in a note. K.’s text 
of The Trachiniae is very conservative: out of 115 de- 
viations from Pearson, nearly all are changes away from 
conjectures back to MS readings: apart from a few 
matters of punctuation, there is only one conjecture by 


The Introduction gives a judicious running analysis 
of the action, with a proper appreciation of the division 
of interest and dramatic significance between Deianeira and 
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Heracles. K. favors a relatively early date for the play, 
as do most recent critics. The Commentary is well-balanced 
and helpful. It should be eminently successful in its pur- 
pose, which is to provide a useful and enlightening 
guide for the student, rather than to dispute learnedly for 
the expert; at the same time, the reader already conversant 
with the play will find this volume an interesting and 
rewarding field for browsing. There are many good 
notes on dramatic, stylistic, and grammatical points. 

K.’s commentaries will not replace Jebb’s, but if the 
rest of the series maintains the quality of this volume, 
they will be a worthy supplement to them. Such a sup- 
plement is needed, even if it were only to present a 
digest of Sophoclean exegesis since Jebb, much of whi 
is scattered through classical journals. This task  K., 
whose familiarity with modern Sophoclean scholarship is 
wide and thorough, performs well. He also has much of 
his own to contribute. The principal desideratum is a 
section on the meters. Since this is a field in which 
profound changes of view have taken place since Jebb’s 
time, it is greatly to be hoped that K. will yet provide 
(perhaps in the text volume that is projected) metrical 
analyses of all the plays. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY G. M. Kirkwoop 
GiseLA M. A. RicHTER. Greek Portraits. Il: To What 

Extent Were They Faithful Likenesses? (‘Collection 

Latomus,” 36.) Brussels (Berchem): Latomus, Revue 

d'Etudes Latines, 1959. Pp. 48; 16 plates, 57 fig. 

Fr. B. 100. 

Miss RICHTER’S ESSAY, an enlarged version of a lecture 
delivered at the American Academy in Rome in January 
1959, complements her Greek Portraits: A Study of Their 
Development (“Collection Latomus,” 20, 1955). 

In an effort to find out to what extent Greek por- 
traits were faithful likenesses, Miss Richter offers a 
reappraisal of the various classes of portraits extant, of 
the criteria used for their identification, and of the trans- 
mission of faithful portraits in ancient times. Life-size 
Roman copies in statues, marble and bronze busts, and 
herms, reproduced by the mechanical pointing process, 
are accepted as mostly trustworthy; Roman connoisseurs 
would likely commission faithful likenesses. Coins, en- 
graved gems, and emblemata are admissible; but marble 
and bronze reliefs vary in reliability, as do statuettes; 
paintings and mosaics are even more suspect. 

Among the criteria for identification Miss Richter 
accepts the inscribed name and quotation as indisputable; 
however, she hesitates over the Rieti herm, in Copen- 
hagen, as a portrait of Euripides, although the inscrip- 
tion derives from his lost Alexandros. Double herms clearly 
testify to Roman literary and philosophical preferences; 
the numerous portraits of Demosthenes stem from the 
Roman passion for oratory, of Chrysippus and Epicurus 
from their addiction to Stoicism and Epicureanism. The 
Pseudo-Seneca in Naples, recently labeled Aristophanes, 
survives in 40 odd copies; but the taste for Aristophanes 
in Rome was meager, a fact which might argue against 
this identificaton. 

Roman copies of historical Greek personages (Themis- 
tocles, Miltiades, Pericles, Anacreon) assigned stylistically 
to the 5th century B.c., and, according to literary notice, 
erected originally during their lifetime or shortly there- 
after, offer real visualizations, slightly idealised, slightly 
generic. Portraits set up posthumously may also claim 
fidelity if, as Miss Richter argues, contemporary sketches 
(by pupils and admirers) in clay or wax, on wood or 
stone, survived as models. 

Miss Richter’s extensive book on Greek portraits, and 


her publication of Greek and Roman terracotta portraits 
are eagerly awaited. 

ALEXANDER G. Mc Kay 
MCMASTER UNIVERSITY, HAMILTON, ONT. 


Georce Howe and Gustave ADOLPHUS Harrer (edd.). 
Roman Literature in Translation. Revised by ALBERT 
Susxin. New York: Harper and Bros., 1959. Pp. 
xv, 649. $7.50. 

IN THE LAST TWO or three decades courses in the human- 
ities by way of translation have spread throughout the 
country, and have even entered a stubborn wedge in the 
British academic field. This present volume was one of 
the earliest anthologies of this type, originally published 
in 1924, Since then several similar compilations have 
appeared, more or less acceptably. Professor Suskin, of 
the University of North Carolina, has, in this revision, 
replaced some passages with “better, currently more 
readable” renderings. Some selections, on the other 
hand, minor or fragmentary pieces, have rightly been 
omitted. 


The prefatory matter preceding the translations is 
adequate, though rather brief. It would possibly have 
been advisable to introduce the entire anthology with a 
broad survey of Roman civilization, and then prefix to 
each excerpt only an immediately relevant exegesis. Oc- 
casionally, some statements of ambivalent nature will 
confuse the student: e.g., “Roman literature is at all 
times imitative of Greek in one respect or another, but 
it is also a very different thing from the Greek.” 


In spite of the editor's contention that “currently 
more readable translations’ have been kept in mind, 
Dryden's Aeneid is here: surely a more contemporary 
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rendering, enlightening to the initiatory student, would 
have been possible. For other authors, the translations 
by Ben Jonson, Milton, Addison, the Earl of Derby, 
Cowper, and Gladstone, although of inherent excellence 
in themselves, will unquestionably obfuscate the average 
students who have command, largely if not exclusively, 
of the contemporary idiom. 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE Harry E. WEDECK 
Grorc Luck. The Latin Love Elegy. London: Methuen, 

1959. Pp. 182. 22s. 6d. 

THIS BOOK IS ALL it sets out to be a brief but at 
the same time lucid and stimulating account of the history 
of the subjective love-elegy from obscure origin to full 
flower during the principate of Augustus. 

In the two preliminary chapters, where the Hellenistic 
background is concisely set forth, Luck rightly maintains 
that it is the manner of the Alexandrian poets more than 
any specifically stylistic contribution which exerted the 
greatest influence on the future. With Catullus the terrain 
becomes clearer. Luck bestows on c. 68 the praise it 
merits but rarely receives. Its role in the development 
of the love-elegy, has been discussed before (notably by 
A. M. Day), but never with such insight into its own 
intrinsic worth. 

The remaining devoted to Tibullus 
(and the Corpus Tibullianum), Propertius, and Ovid. 
No traditional views are broken here. Tibullus is still 
the simple. sometimes pessimistic, lover of the country, 
especially when Delia is in it; Propertius is the poet of 
great emotional violence whose constant recourse to 


chapters are 


mythology lends him an aura of studied obscurity, while 
Ovid, the superficial charmeur, remains the most careful 
craftsman of the three. 


(The pages, such as 142, on 


which all three are compared, are among Luck's most 
successful). 

For Tibullus, the incisiveness with which Luck treats 
1.4 and I.7, tracing the influence of Callimachus, might 
well have been turned to examining more general patterns 
of imagery and style centered, for example, around Delia 
herself who becomes, in one sense, a goddess of the 
country, but whose shrine, bedecked with garlands, is 
in fact the house-door outside of which the exclusus 
amator abjectly sits (scarcely a vision of the idyllic coun- 
try). Luck’s point, on p. 114, about Propertius’ constant 
movement on both the real and imaginative levels is 
especially refreshing and well-taken. One might only have 
wished to see it applied in detail to an example or two. 

Save for a handful of typographical errors, the book 
is well produced. The bibliography, though limited, ad- 
equately suits the author's purpose. The prose transla- 
tions, liberally scattered throughout, are, with minor 
exceptions, the author's own and betray the same careful 
and yet unpretentious quality which graces the whole. 

SMITH COLLEGE MICHAEL C. J. PUTNAM 


FRIDERICUS WALTHARIUS Lenz (ed.). Albii Tibulli 
Aliorumque Carminum Libri Tres. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1959. Pp. 168. Fl. 30. 


PROFESSOR LENZ’S NEW edition of the Tibullan Corpus, 
appearing more than two decades after his second Teubner 
edition (1937), is a notable advance over the earlier 
edition. A few new witnesses to the text have been employ- 
ed. Among the newly used Excerpta are the Leidensis of 
the 13th century, first studied by B. L. Ullman and 


now re-examined by Lenz, and the Vatican's Reginensis, 
also of the 13th century, to which Miss Dorothy M. 
Robathan first brought the attention of scholars. Among 
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codices containing the full text, Lenz appears to be the 
first to make use of the Vatican Palatinus (P) of the 
year 1467, whose scribe knew.sundry text variants not 
known to us from any other source. He has also collated 
a 15th century Hamburgensis (H), which throws light 
‘yy archetype of Lachmann’s now lost Eboracensis 
¢¥}. 

The useful Conspectus of quotations from Tibullus 
in the Florilegia and Excerpta is retained from the 
earlier edition with some slight amplification. The biblio- 
graphy has been enlarged materially and brought up to 
date. A chronologically arranged list of editions of 
Tibullus from the princeps of 1472 to that of Helm in 
1958 has been added. Numerous changes and additions 
have been introduced among the testimonia and the paral- 
lel passages. The apparatus criticus has been thoroughly 
revised. 

As for the text itself, the editor admits that he can 
claim no considerable improvement over his previous 
edition, Our text still rests largely upon the Ambrosianus 
(A) and the Vaticanus (V). A restudy of the so-called 
deteriores can yield only occasional new readings which 
are acceptable or plausible. Pessimistically, Lenz doubts 
that any better MS for Tibullus will ever be found. 


As in his Teubner edition, the editor presents clear 
and cogent discussions of the connection between ..the 
florilegia and excerpts on the one hand and the com- 
plete MSS on the other, and of the relationship of A 
and V and the Berianus (Ber.) with their common 


source (O). Again he suggests that the Eboracensis (Y) 
probably stems from the same source as O. In his 1937 
edition Lenz defended his policy of including in the 
apparatus criticus interpretations of the meaning of the 
text. All who make use of this edition will be grateful 
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to Professor Lenz for continuing this wise procedure, 
which helps to clear up many a difficult passage. 

The format of the book shows a great improvement 
over the Teubner edition. Despite the rather high price, 
this is an essential text for any serious student of 
Tibullus. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS Harry J. LEON 


Hans POoeEscHEL. Die griechische Sprache: Geschichte 
und Einfithrung. 3. Aufl. Munich: Ernst Heimeran 
Verlag, 1959. Pp. 375. DM 10.80. 


WERNER EISENHUT. Die lateinische Sprache: Ein Lehr- 
gang fur deren Liebhaber. Munich: Ernst Heimeran 
Verlag, 1959. Pp. 352. DM. 10.80. 

ONE YEAR’S BABY Latin or Greek, fed by the bottle,. is 

no answer to the opsimathés who seeks to acquire an 

elementary knowledge of a language in short order. 

Most of the beginners’ books offered by publishers are 

just that—bottle feeding. A notable exception is Richards’ 

Essentials of Latin, the strong meat of which wet nurses 

reject. Poeschel’s and Eisenhut’s books are meant for 

mature minds, adults not seeking degrees nor yet satisfied 
with anything less. than acquaintance with the actual 
language, which they intend to read for themselves. Latin 
or Greek in translation is worse than bottle feeding, it 
is just tripe and slops. 

After sensible introductions on the history of the 
language, which do .not aim at originality but at trust- 
worthy guidance, the reader is brought into contact with 

the language at. once and so learns its grammar, e.g., 

ponos pondi. ponon pherei (Sophocles) or nunc uino 

pellite curas (Horace) and kills more than two birds at 


New York 28, N.Y. 
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a time. In the second half of each book longer passages 
are presented with suitable comment. 

I have taught Gothic and Italic dialects just this 
way; and during the war I taught Latin to beginners 
in the same way. The method is sound—experto crede. 
Any one between 18 and 80, given the will to learn, might 
easily teach himself Greek or Latin or both from these 
books, with enjoyment while learning and pleasure and 
profit afterwards while reading himself into the literature. 

One thing I miss, that is the failure to stress distribu- 
tion of linguistic elements by frequency. For example: if 
a Latin poet, mentions pius Aeneas nineteen times, the 
reader is entitled to be told that the same poet links other 
words with this same adjective thirty-seven times in the 
same poem, and that Aeneas occurs in the same poem 
thirty-one times linked with other adjectives. Then, as 
Aeneas flees from the Dido who had seduced him, the 
modern reader, like Servius, will be able to stomach the 
adjective pius, even though Charles James Fox could not. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY JosHUA WHATMOUGH 


DonaLp C. SwANSON and SopHiA P. DJAFERIS. Vocabul- 
ary of Modern Spoken Greek. English-Greek and 
Greek-English. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1959. Pp. 408. $5.00. 


AT LONG LAST we have an American-Greek and Greek- 
American dictionary of spoken, non-literary Greek. Any- 
one who has tramped the streets of Athens, passing from 
bibliopéleio to bibliopéleio in a vain search for any such 
lexicon in either American or English, will welcome 
whole-heartedly this pocket volume of Swanson and his 
coadjutors. There are of course other lexica, but their 
compilers began with different premises. Inevitably one 


of the results is a mixture of the vocabulary of katharevousa 
and démotiké, the two principal liguistic strata (Mirambel 
posits five!). But the distinction between them is one 
of the very things which a tyro must learn and which 
perforce he has had to learn up to now without the 
assistance of a reliable dictionary. 


One day the repair man (h. s. grad) stopped to fix 
our stove pipe. “I'll fetch the skala,’’ said the maid 
(literate but self-taught). “You mean the klimax,” said 
the workman omnisciently. This lexicon does not list 
klimax: Mprabo Souanson! 


To my knowledge the only modern competitor to 
Swanson’s lexicon is that by Pernot (Lexique grec mod- 
erne francais) which has many more entries but fails 
to make the distinction referred to above. Missir'’s Diction- 
naire roméique-francais, which to judge from its title 
should be constructed along the lines which Swanson has 
adopted. is seemingly unavailable. In the era of Truman, 
Marshall, and Fulbright it should be a point of linguistic 
honor for American scholars to pursue lexicographical 
studies in modern Greek, a vineyard in which the French 
have so long labored with distinction, and to further 
the work in which Swanson was able to pioneer in 1953- 
59. 

This volume is indispensable for any American in- 
terested in modern spoken Greek. 

DONALD W. PRAKKEN 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE 
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of Latin authors. 


appendices are included. 


ESSENTIALS OF LATIN 


By JOHN F. C. RICHARDS 


Columbia University 


A sound, thorough presentation of the fundamentals 
of Latin, this text also serves to introduce the student 
to Latin literature. The exercises make extensive use 
of actual quotations from Latin prose and poetry, 
thereby acquainting the student with a wide range 


The text contains 41 lessons, each accompanied by 
a selection of assignments for oral and written work. 
Latin-English and English-Latin vocabularies and 


1958 340 pp. illus. $4.50 
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IN THE JOURNALS ' 


BELLONA 

H. Mattingly, ‘“‘The Roman Goddess of War,” 
Proceedings of the African Classical Associa- 
tions 1 (1958) 26-27, asserts that Bellona, the 
goddess of war, is not a deity in her own right; 
instead, the name stands for a particular nwmen 
of a major goddess who possessed several 
numina—Diana. Mattingly supports this identifi- 
cation by (1) pointing to passages where Diana 
is named where Bellona is clearly intended 
(e.g., Ovid, Pont. 1.1.41f.); (2) pointing out that 
Diana, like Mars, was a patron of gladiators; 
(3) observing that, to the Romans, the hunt was 
a peaceful counterpart of war, and that it was 
therefore proper that the same goddess should 
preside over both activities; (4) reminding us 
that the warrior maiden Camilla is pictured as 
a votary of Diana (cf. Aeneid 11.805-7). Mat- 
tingly also examines briefly the complex testi- 
mony offered by coins. While admitting that 
this evidence is difficult to interpret, he con- 
cludes that it, too, points to the identification 
of Bellona with one aspect of Diana. 

* 


THE ROMAN MUNICIPALITY 
In the same issue of the same journal (pp. 


BULFINCH’S MYTHOLOGY 


Edmund Fuller’s modern abridgment of this classic work contains all the chapters of 
“The Age of Fable,” deleting only minor allusions to the lesser Victorian poets. It also 
includes the central frame and substance of the Arthurian chronicle, “The Age of Chiv- 
alry,” plus a representative selection from the sometimes repetitive ‘Legends of Charle- 
magne.”” An effort has been made throughout this highly readable version to retain the 
scope and unity of the original. 488 pages, detailed table of contents. 75¢ 


For the complete catalogue of Dell Laurel Editions please write 
Education Department, DELL BOOKS, 750 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


32-43), K. D. White writes on “Local Govern- 
ment—Then and Now.” He emphasizes the ef- 
fects on local government of the increasing 
complexity of the central government in the 
Roman Empire. Comparing the Roman world 
with our own, he finds that in both societies 
local initiative in the towns and cities is the well- 
spring of civilization; when this source dries 
up, “the forces that make for regimentation and 
uniformity must inevitably triumph in our 
time, as they did in ancient Rome.” The doctrine 
of reforming local government for the sake of 
making things easier for the central government 
eventually destroyed self-rule in the cities of the 
empire, and thereby cut off one of the greatest 
sources of the vitality of the empire. 
* 


STARS INTO MYTH 


In “Perseus and Andromeda: A Myth from 
the Skies,’’ Proceedings of the African Classi- 
cal Associations 2 (1959) 10-15, C.P. Goold sug- 
gests that the story of Perseus and Androm- 
eda is the only myth which can boast a full, 
detailed astronomical illustration — that it is 
the only episode from the corpus of Greek myth- 
ology which has been identified, in fancy, as 
a group portrait among the stars of the sky. 


LAUREL CLASSICS 
HANDSOME AND INEXPENSIVE PAPERBACK TEXTS 


PLUTARCH: LIVES OF THE NOBLE GREEKS and 
PLUTARCH: LIVES OF THE NOBLE ROMANS 


Selections edited by Edmund Fuller. The works of the world’s first truly great biographer 
in two separate, convenient, easy-to-use volumes — published simultaneously to carry out 
Plutarch’s original scheme of juxtaposing Greeks and Romans for comparison purposes. 
LIVES OF THE NOBLE GREEKS contains a selection of nine lives, seven of them un- 
abridged, representing the pinnacles of ancient Greece from its mythic pre-history to its 
decline. In LIVES OF THE NOBLE ROMANS ten lives, five of them unabridged, trace 
Rome from Romulus to Antony. Both volumes are drawn from Plutarch’s finest writings 
and based on the famous John Dryden translations. 756 pages, indexed. 


Only 50c each. 
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Goold proposes that, normally, myths already 
in existence were related, ex post facto, to the 
various conformations of the heavens. In this 
one instance, however, the myth was fabricat- 
ed to account for the constellations involved: 
Perseus, Andromeda, Cassiopeia, and Cetus. 


Other Recent Articles 

The same journal offers a brief study of Ci- 
cero’s use of the comic poets, in W. A. Laid- 
law’s “Cicero, Plautus, and Terence,” pp. 21- 
24. Also, T. F. Carney, “Formal Elements in 
Livy,” pp. 1-9. 

Victorine von Gonzenbach, “Die Kontinuitat 
in der rémischen Besetzung der Schweiz,” Mu- 
seum Helveticum 16 (1959) 257-272. 


Roman Switzerland also figures interestingly 
in Alfons Wotschitzky’s “Veldidena: A Roman 
Castellum in the Heart of the Alps,” Archaeol- 
ogy 12 (1959) 234-239. This revealing excava- 
tion was not leisurely, since bulldozers soon fol- 
lowed to prepare the new roadbed for the Paris- 
Vienna express. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


R. D. MurRRAY, JR. 
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CLASSICS MAKES THE NEWS 


The once flourishing Roman city of Tarrha has 
been uncovered on the Island of Crete according to 
Mrs. Gladys D. Weinberg, editor of “Archaeology” and 
director of the American expedition which started 
out to find an ancient glass factory. Abandoned in 
the fourth or fifth century, Tarrha was never in- 
habited again, The archaeological team found stone 
houses intact, except for roofs, remains of strong 
fortifications, and large quantities of glass fragments. 
Once on an important trade route from Alexandria 
to Europe, Tarrha may have been abandoned be- 
cause of a decline in communications rather than 
because of conquest. 


An angry villager of Upton in southern En- 
gland, tired of asking the Dorset County Council 
to mend Shady Lane, a road built more than 1,600 
years ago by the Romans, has appealed to the 
modern Romans to invade Britain again. D.K. 
Coleman wrote to Rome’s Roads Department say- 
ing, “This road is part of one of the military roads 
built by your soldiers between 55 B.C. and 350 
A.D. I have no doubt that during your occupa- 
tion the road was kept in the same beautiful 
state of repair as all your roads, which even 
today are the only good highways we have in 
Britain.” He suggested that Rome “send over 
a road-making team to show what could and 
should be done.” 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


IN CANADA: The Macmillan Company of Canada, Ltd. 


The grandeur of Classical heritage 
Brought to life in these modern texts 


F relation of Latin roots with English, full cov- 


FIRST YEAR LATIN 


SECOND YEAR LATIN 


Revised by Charles Jenney, Jr. 

These two texts bring life and color to the 
study of Latin. The first year course empha- 
sizes the fundamentals, gradually developing 
the student’s ability to read. The second year 
begins with 12 review lessons and progresses 
to readings from Julius Caesar and other 
Roman figures. 

Both texts spotlight periodic review, cor- 


erage of the principles of grammar, and 
bright, colorful illustrations of Roman life 
and times. 


Boston 
Atlanta 
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Work has been begun along the ancient Appian 
Way on excavations in and around the Circus of 
Maxentius. Designed for chariot races, the circus 
was built in the fourth century by Maxentius in 
honor of his son Romulus. It was considered one of 
the most beautiful structures of Imperial Rome 
and its seating capacity was second only to the 
Circus Maximus. The excavations are part of a 
plan to create an “archaeological park” south of 
Rome with the Via Appia as its backbone. It is 
hoped that it will be possible to throw at least part 
of the Circus of Maxentius open to the scores of 
thousands who will flock to Rome for the Olympic 
games this summer. Some details: circus covered 
a plot 1,705 feet long and 354 feet wide; seating 
capacity 18,000 to 23,000; race track 1,590 feet 
long, 258 feet wide; most of the “spina is still 
in existence. 


Translations from foreign languages are a 
major factor in the record publication of 771 
different Catholic trade books during 1959, it 
has been announced by Eugene P. \ illging, 
director of libraries at the Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D.C, Such translations 
accounted for 31 per cent of all adult titles. 
Twenty-three of these are from Latin. Trade 
books are those sold through the book trade 
and exclude most text books and pamphlets. 


A black granite statue of the head of the ancient 
Egyptian king Rameses II has been discovered at 
Luxor in Upper Egypt. The 3,500-year-old statue 
is still intact, with clear-cut features. It was found 
in front of the entrance of the Luxor temple during 


excavations conducted by Dr. Mohamed Abdel- 


Kader. 


We note with regret the passing of Dr. Char- 
les W. Siedler, former head of the Department 
of Classical Languages at Walton High School, 
New York City. Former instructor in classics 
at Columbia University Extension (now the 
School of General Studies), Dr. Siedler was the 
author of “Guide to Caesar,” “Guide to Cicero,” 
and other textbooks on the Classics, 


JoHN F. REILLY 
LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY, OAKDALE, L.I. 


LETTERS AND LETTER CARRIERS 
(Continued from p. 185) 


to the dangers of shipwreck or to robbery on 
land. To avoid against the disclosure of the con- 
tents of important letters through the disloyalty 
of tabellarii, violence, or any other eventuality, 
some use was made of cryptography, and, if 
we can rely on a statement of Ausonius in a 
letter to his old pupil and friend Paulinus of 
Nola, even of an invisible writing fluid — in 
this case milk!22 To guarantee the genuineness 


22. Ausonius, Ep. 23:11-22 (ed. R. Peiper, BT, 1886): 
Lacte incide notas, arescens charta tenebit 
Semper inaspicuas; prodentur scripta favillis. 


For day-in, day-out 


classroom study: 


USING LATIN 
- 


a three-year series 
of lively, teachable 
Latin textbooks by 


Gummere and Horn 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Dallas 2 


For special reference 


all year long: 


ROMAN LIFE 


a richly illustrated 
“encyclopedia” of 


Roman culture by 


Mary Johnston 


Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N. J. 
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of letters in an age when forgery was frequent, 
the personal seal was also employed, but it was 
not entirely effective. 


When all the circumstances are taken into 
account, it is not surprising to find repeated re- 
ferences to letters known to have been written 
but never received, to long intervals between 
letters, and to letters going completely astray 
and lost for years. Through a series of mishaps, 
the letter written by Augustine of Hippo to St. 
Jerome at Bethlehem, which I cited earlier, did 
not reach Jerome until n'rc vears later. This 
example is undoubtedly exceptional, but delays 
of two or three years were not uncommon. In 
the case of very important letters, especially of- 
ficial ecclesiastical documents, two copies of the 
same letter were often sent by two different 
messengers with the hope that one at least 
would reach its destination. 


In this short paper, it has not been pos- 
sible to cover my topic in really adequate fash- 
ion. Thus, I have not dealt with Christian letters 
found in the papyri, although they have a spe- 


In writing advertisers, please mention CW. 


cial charm and character of their own,23 nor 
have I attempted to trace the evolution of the 
official epistolary style of the papal chancery, 
which reached its full development under Pope 
Gregory the Great.24 My primary purpose has 
been simply to emphasize the essential impor- 
tance of the letter in the spread and mainten- 
ance of Christianity, to call attention to the 


great number cf Christian letters extant, and to 
give some idea of their interest and significance 
from the viewpoint of literature as well as from 
that of ecclesiastical history. 


MARTIN R. P. MCGUIRE 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


23. See, in particular, G. Ghedini, Lettere cristiane dai 
papiri greci del III e IV secolo (Milan 1923); H. Le- 
clercq, art. “Lettres chrétiennes” (see note 7 supra) 2778- 
2794, to be supplemented -by the section, “Lettres chré- 
tiennes,” in his art., “Papyrus,” DACL XIII.1 (Paris 
1937) 1422-1433; M. T. Cavassini, “Lettere cristiane 
nei papiri greci d’Egitto,” Aegyptus 34 (1954) 266-282. 
The number of Christian letters found on papyri has 
more than doubled since the appearance of Ghedini's 
book. 

24. For orientation on papal letters and the evolution of 
papal chancery style, see J. Schneider, art. “Brief” (see 
note 7 supra) 582f. and the references listed; Altaner, 
Patrologie (see note 7 supra) 150f., 317-321, and 426- 
436. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
SUMMER SCHOOL 1960 


Courses in the Classical Field 


Greek 1-2. INTRODUCTION TO GREEK. 6 s.c. (one year in six weeks). 


Latin 11S. INTERMEDIATE LATIN. 3 s.c. 


Latin 574. SELECTED READINGS FROM LATIN PROSE AND POETRY. 2 s.c. 


NOTE: Courses numbered 500 carry graduate or undergraduate credit. 


For further information write to Prof. William C. McDermott, Department of 
Classical Studies, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Classical Association of New England will 
hold its 54th Annual Meeting at Wellesley College, 
Friday and Saturday, March 25-26. Following the Fri- 
day session, members will be guests of Wellesley College 
at dinner, after which Wellesley students will present 
in Greek scenes from Euripides’ Trojan Women. The 
Saturday morning session will include panels on the 
Advanced Placement Latin Examinations, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Allan Hoey of Hotchkiss School, 
and on the teaching of high school Latin authors, led 
by Miss Faith Dargan, Amity Regional H.S., Wood- 
bridge, Conn. 

The President of CANE for 1959-60 is Rev. L. P. 
McCauley, S. J., of Boston College. Further information 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Prof. C. W. Barlow, 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 


The 1960 Northeast Conference on the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages will be held in Atlantic City, N.]J., 
Friday and Saturday, April 8-9. The general theme will 
be “Culture in Language Learning,” and will include as 
a main topic “The Teaching of Classical Cultures.” For 
further information, please write Prof. R. U. Pane, Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 


A brochure outlining the program of the 1960 C.A.- 
A.S. - Western Maryland College Summer Latin Work- 
shop, June 27 - July 15, July 18 - August 3, is now 


available from Prof. W. R. Ridington, Western Mary- 
land College, Westminster, Md., Director. 

The Workshop, a composite course covering Latin 
Language, Art and Mythology, Classroom Methods and 
Management, and Audio-Visual Aids, with a supplement- 
ary Latin Readings Course (July 18 - August 3), is 
designed to allow each teacher opportunity for special 
investigation and projects to meet individual needs. Stu- 
one. may register for credit in Education, Latin Methods, 
or tin. 


Members of the staff and visiting lecturers include, 
beside Dr. and Mrs. Ridington, Mrs. Margaret M. Forbes, 
University of Minnesota; Drs. Herbert W. and Janice 
Benario, Sweet Briar College; Dr. Isabel Isanogle, West- 
ern Maryland College; and Dr. John H. Young, Johns 
Hopkins University. 


As before, CAAS will offer a limited number of 
scholarships to qualified applicants. Applications may be 
obtained from Prof. Carolyn E. Bock, Montclair State 
College, Upper Montclair, N. J., and must be returned 
by April 1, 1960. Contributions to the Workshop scholar- 
ship fund, payable to Prof. F. G. Stockin, Sec.-Treas., 
C.A.A.S., Houghton College, Houghton, N. Y., will be 
gratefully received. 


Attention of readers of Professor Brown's “An In- 
troduction to Mycenology” is especially called to the 
current Spring 1960 issue of Archaeology, which has 
been entirely devoted to articles, amply illustrated, on 
various aspects of Mycenaean civilization. Annual sub- 
scriptions ($5.00) to this invaluable periodical may be 
sent to Archaeology, Dept. G, Archaeological Institute 
of America, 5 Washington Sq. North, New York 3, N.Y. 


POPULAR PROJECTS 
FOR LATIN AND ROMAN 
HISTORY CLASSES 


Roman Temple, 5 x 9 x 10 inches, 
made of wood, $4.00 
Roman Forum, with map and 
18 mounted prints of temples, $3.50 
60 prints of Roman ruins, 85c 
Forum map without prints, $1.25 
Roman House, 11 x 22 x 3% inches, $1.50 


Write for Folder 
Check or Money Order requested with order 


THE 
EDITH M. COOK PROJECTS 
Box 6 
WESTTOWN, PA. 


35mm 


HI-FI COLOR SLIDES 


over 1000 scenes 
. of Classical Subjects, including 
unusually complete coverage of 
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ITALY 
GREECE 


The entire catalog lists more than 7000 Hi- 
Fidelity slides from all over the world... 
magnificent scenes as good as your own most 
beautiful originals. 


All Slides Sent On Approval 


Send 25c for illustrated 72-page catalog of 
35mm slides to ... 
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ADKINS, ARTHUR W. H. Merit and Responsibility: A 
Study in Greek Values. Oxford: Clarendon Press; 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. xv, 
380. $6.75. (42s.) 

BLocH, RAYMOND. Etruscan Art. Greenwich, Conn.: 
New York Graphic Society, 1959. Pp. 47; 100 ill. 
(71 in color). $25.00. 

Bowra, C. M. Ancient Greek Literature. (‘Galaxy Books,” 
GB30.) New York: Oxford University Press, 1960. 
Pp. 256. $1.75. 

First publ. 1933. 
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90; 93 plates. L 10,000. 
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Secret Sayings of Jesus. With an English Translation 
of the Gospel of Thomas by WILLIAM R. SCHOEDEL. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1960. Pp. 206; 
map. $3.50. 

The Gnostic movement which challenged Christian- 
ity, and its (Coptic) Gospel According to Thomas 
recently discovered in Egypt. 

Jonxers, E. J. Social and Economic Commentary on 
Cicero’s De Imperio Cn. Pompei. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1959. Pp. 53. Hfl. 10. 
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Pp. 400; 3 maps. $1.85. 
First publ. 1943. 
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313. $6.00. 

Photographic reprint, without alteration, of the 
2d. ed. (1927; Oxford University Press). 
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LATIN & GREEK 


EVERYDAY LIFE. 


WALL-PICTURES, FILMSTRIPS, CARDS, 
BEGINNERS’ BOOKS 
LATIN LIFE FROM POMPEIAN WALL 
PAINTINGS. 
GREEK LIFE FROM VASE PAINTINGS, 
Sth c. B.C. 
WALL-PICTURES, black, 20x24”, each $1: 
Latin Life: R1. Pompeii. Landscape. House. 2. Life 
in Forum. 3. Gods, 6. Amphitheatre. 7. Clothes. 8. 
Theatre. Greek life: G2. Wedding. 7. Clothes. 
FILMSTRIPS, black, each $1: 
Latin Life (captions): Ri. Pompeii. Landscape 
House. 2. Life in Forum. 3. Gods. 4. Myths. 5. 
Genii. 6. Theatre, Greek Life (English teaching 
notes): Gl. Everyday life. 2. Wedding. 3. Death. 
4a, 4b. Country Life. 5a. Festivals. 5b. Games. 
Music. 10. Gods. 11. Herakles. 
POSTCARDS with Latin clauses for the teaching 
of Latin SYNTAX.—Greek cards.—XMAS cards. 
BEGINNERS’ BOOKS, LATIN, GREEK (now 
French only) by the “NATURAL” (spoken) 
METHOD: 
“Latin is taught as a language to be spoken... 
an extremely unconventional way.” CW, 1952, p. 
183. “. . . ancient Greek as a truly living language 
...” letter from an American College teacher, 1951. 
PLAUT, VISUAL AIDS, SAINTE-PIENCE, 
MANCHE, FRANCE 


OUR QUARTER-CENTURY PROVEN 
3-POINT LATIN PROGRAM 


TO HELP STIMULATE 
YOUR LATIN INSTRUCTION 
* a * 


1. APSL NATIONWIDE 
LATIN EXAMINATION 
All papers corrected BY US BY HAND 
(29th annual series this spring) 

2. NATIONAL LATIN HONOR SOCIETY 
Certificates available for students 
Charters available for schools 
(30th year this schoolyear) 


3. AUXILIUM LATINUM 
National Classroom Latin Magazine 
(32nd Volume this schoolyear) 


Information obtainable from: 
Dr. A. E. Warsley, Editor 
AUXILIUM LATINUM MAGAZINE 


P.O.B. 501 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 
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THE CLASSICAL WORLD 


write for your free copy « 


VERGIL’S AENEID: A Structural Approach. Vol. 
One: The Aeneid, Books I and II, with a Latin 
Interpretation and Selected Notes from Servius- 


Donatus 


Edited by Waldo E. Sweet 


Basep on the structural approach, Professor Sweet’s new book is 
designed for second-year students of Latin in high school or college. 
The intensive drills in Latin and English not only advance the student 
who has learned Latin by the structural method but adapt themselves 
easily for use in conjunction with any Latin text or any other teaching 


approach to Latin. 


*When writing for your free examination copy, be sure to give the name of 


your school and the name of your course. Address requests to: 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN PRESS 
Department TF 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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THE CLASSICAL WORLD 


ODES OF 
HORACE 


Eighteen Odes of Quintus Horatius Flaccus, 
read in Latin by Jchn F. C. Richards. Text 
in Latin, English prose, and English poe- 


try. 


FL 9968 1-12” longplay record $5.95 


FI8112 ESSENTIALS OF LATIN, An introductory course, using 
selections from Latin literature; prepared and p d by 
Professor John F. C. Richards, Greek & Latin Dept., Colum- 
bia University (based on Essentials of Latin, pub. by 
Oxford Univ. Press.) 

FL9975 (FP97/5) CICERO. C tary and dings in Latin 
and English by Moses Hadas. Introduction, First Oration 
Against Cataline, On Old Age, Tusculan Disputations, On 
Moral Duties, Letter to Atticus. 

1-12’ 33.1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 


FL9976 (FP97/6) CAESAR. Introduction and readings in Latin 
ond in English translation by Professor Moses Hadas. Seven- 
teen passages including the one famliar to all students 
from the opening of the Gallic Wars, ‘'Gallis est omnis 
divisa in partes tres.‘ Text. Released by special arrange- 
ment with Phonotapes, Inc. 

33. 1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 


FL9972 (FP97/2) THE LATIN LANGUAGE. Introduction and 
readings in Latin and English by Professor Moses Hadas 
of Columbia University. Includes reading from the authors 
Livius Andronicus, Plautus, Cato the Elder, Cicero, Lucretius, 
Catullus, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Tacitus, St. Thomas Aquinas, 


etc. Released by special arrong t with Ph tapes, Inc. 
Text. 
1-12‘ 33.1/3 rpm longplay record .................. $5.95 


FL9973 (FP97/3) THE STORY OF VIRGIL‘S THE AENEID.’ 
Introduction and reading in English by Professor Moses 


Hadas of Columbia University. Includes books I-III, IV, 
V-XII. Released by special ar t with Ph tapes, 
Inc. Text. 

1-12‘ 33.1/3 rpm longplay secord ............. 


FL9912 (FP97/12) ANTIGONE (Sophocles). Performed ond read 
in Greek by the Columbia University Classic Society. Text. 


1-12’ 33. 1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 


JUST RELEASED! 


Other Recordings of Interest from the Folkways’ Catalogue 


FL9980 DAPHNIS and CHLOE, by Langus, with instruction ond 
tead in Eng!ish by the translator, Professor Moses Hodos 
of Columbia University. 

1-12’ 33. 1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 


FL9979 (FP97/9) PLATO: ON THE DEATH OF SOCRATES. Read 
in Greek and in English by Professor Moses Hadas. Text. 
By special arr. with Phonotapes, Inc. 
33.1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 


FL9974 (FP97/4) THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. Commentary ond 
readings by Prof. Theodor Gaster. Text. 


1-12‘ 33.1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 


FL9977 (FP97/7) THE INFERNO (Dante) read in ITALIAN by 
Professor Enrico de Negri. The first Eight Cantos. Ac- 
by plete ‘‘La Divina Commedia’’ text in 


Italian. 
1-12’ 33.1/3 rpm longplay record ....... 


FL9871 (FP97/1) DANTE’S ‘'THE INFERNO.‘’ The immortal dro- 
ma of a long journey through Hell. Cantos I-VIIl read by 
John Cardi. From his new translation for the Mentor 
edition of the New American Library. Includes The Dark 
Wood of Error. The Descent, The Vestibule of Hell, Limbo 
the Virtuous Pagans, The Carnal, The Gluttons, The Hoard- 
ers and the Wasters, The Wrathful and the Sullen, The 
Fallen Angels. Released by special arrangement with Men- 
tor Books. Book accompanies record. 

1-12’ 33. 1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 


FLO965 ITALIAN: _ CLASSICS. Read in Italian by Prof. Avv. 
Mario Pall . Dante, Maggio; D’An- 
nuzio, Notturno; Dante, ~na Boccaccio, Decamerone 
Novella V; Foscolo, Xi Sepolcri; G. Della Casa, Galateo, 
Novella. With text in Italion and English. 


1-12’ 33 1/3 rpm tongplay record ............ = $5.95 


COMING SOON 
Selections from Virgil’s AENEID, Books I, II, IV, VI. 


With accompanying text in Latin and English. 


Write for free catalogue of over 100 spoken word records 
in many languages — French, Russian, Spanish, etc. 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 


117 West 46th Street N.Y.C. 36, NY. 


perry 


